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The Voice 








The Kertucky Education Association is THE VOICE 
of the teachers of Kentucky. When its language is clear 
and its tone firm it proclaims an unmistakable message. 
But frequently it, having nothing to say, has observed the 
proprieties of good sense in keeping quiet; or, through the 
confusion of its message has been misunderstood. THE 
VOICE is a remarkable instrument. It is humanity’s 
common carrier of thought. It may transcend the formal 
boundaries of the dictionary and carry meanings far 
subtler than those denoted by the words it uses. Also, the 
use of THE VOICE may clarify thinking and lend verity 
to the statement it utters. The yell of soldiers going into 
battle not only expresses their purpose, but intensifies it. 





The teachers of Kentucky have a message. The 
teachers of Kentucky havea VOICE. It speaks, demanding: 
“AN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR EVERY KENTUCKY CHILD.” 


\ ff 


Published Monthly, except June, July and August, by the 
‘KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1122 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Opening of 
SUMMER SCHOOL, June 6th SPRING TERM, April 4th 
Recreational, Inspirational, and Professional Opportunities Galore 


Ten Weeks Investment of Time, Money, 
and Effort with Twelve Weeks Returns 
Expenses Light Benefits Large 














“‘Where summer's beauty 
Midst of winter stays, 
And winter's coolness 





Spite of summer's rays” 





Located on a magnificent elevation overlooking a beautiful country, with 
delightful breezes assuring an unusally comfortable season, great buildings well 
equipped, extensive Courses of study, a fine array of special talent for lectures, 
concerts, and dramatic performances, and above all a large, able, and approachable 
faculty of men and women who are leaders in their profession, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE AT BOWLING GREEN offers unsurpassed opportunities for am- 
bitious teachers. 

SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES for Summer School may be secured by 
writing for identification certificates. A full announcement of the Summer School 
program is now ready to be mailed, and this pamphlet may be had for the asking. 


Address 


H. H. CHERRY, President Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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For Teachers Who Are Interested 
in Better Teaching Methods 


Our Display of EDUCATIONAL SEATWORK and IM- 
PROVED TEACHING AIDS, for all grades, will be most 
interesting. Plan to visit our booths at the Kentucky 


Education Association Exhibit, April 20th to 23rd. 


You will see many progressive, time-saving methods that 
will be of practical value to you. 


Teachers Department 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Incorporated 


‘‘Everything for the School’’ 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











ROOM RENT-$1.25 to $1.75 a week; BOARD—$3.50 a week—Dining Hall 












Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College and Normal School 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
Spring Term, 9 Weeks— April 4 


SUMMER SCHOOL—11 WEEKS—2 TERMS 
First Term Opens June 6 Second Term Opens July 18 









Expenses at Eastern 
INCIDENTAL FEE—Spring Term, $2.00; Summer Term, $2.00 (each term) 


or about $4.75 a week in Cafeteria 


Complete Commercial Course Offered 








FACTS ABOUT EASTERN: A million dollar institution—2,897 students in attendance last 











year, 18 college buildings on 40-acre campus—Eastern provides a college education to Ken- 
tuckians at a cost of only $250.00 a year. 


Write T. J. COATES, President, for catalog and full information 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








THE SACRIFICE HIT 


Baseball has developed a phrase quite 
available for professional adaptation, 
namely ‘‘the sacrifice hit.’’ Professor Cub- 
berley has attached a professional sig- 
nificance to it. Its meaning in sports is 
well understood, but what are its uses 
when applied to teaching? Well, for 
instance, Henry Jones, Superintendent of 
Sanisinianaiiadeaiadal County has insisted on high 
standards in the maintenance and instruc- 
tion of his schools. But not all of Henry’s 
constituents desire high standards, and 
presently those who take offense from high 
standards gather sufficient strength to put 
Henry out at first base. He has advanced 
the cause of boys and girls, but he himself 
went down, alas, sometimes out. He has 
made the sacrifice hit. 


Professor Bing, over in Potash College, 
suggested to the varsity that a little study 
wouldn’t discourage their prospects for 
passing his courses. This was in the olden 
days when varsities would be varsities, you 
know; so the team proceeded to pass out 
the word that the old professor was down on 
athletics and disloyal generally, wherefore 
Professor Bing became considerably less 
popular than the pestilence. In standing 
squarely for the fundamental mission of the 
college he had made a sacrifice hit. 

But there is a happy ending after all. 
Henry’s successor carries on more effectively 
because Henry made the sacrifice hit, and 
Good Old Potash, is a better school today 
because Professor Bing lifted up his voice 
against unfortunate tendencies when the 
lifting up of voices was an infrequent pro- 
cedure. Let us not permit the sacrifice 
hit to be lost from the scorer’s sheet. 


YOUTH AND AGE 


What does it mean to say that “Youth 
Must Be Served,” in connection with 
teaching? Must those who have reached 


three score and ten step aside regardless to 
Inevitably comes 
The ravages 
But why say by 


make room for youth? 
the time of stepping aside. 
of time are inexorable. 


word of mouth or by ordinance of board 
that a teacher has lost his usefulness at 
sixty or seventy. Some have, to be sure, at 
thirty. Perhaps some were born that way. 

Last month at Peabody College four 
days were set apart for the celebration of 
Dr. Charles McMurry’s fiftieth year of 
teaching. It was both an appropriate and 
an appealing tribute to the remarkable 
contribution of this man. He is not 
retiring. There is every reason why he 
should not. He is still alive, vigorous, 
clear-minded, “‘green at the top.”’ Teaching 
quality of his rank can hardly be replaced. 
A teaching staff in which the undaunted 
enthusiasm and sustained vigor of youth 
combine with the mellow wisdom of age is 
the ideal one. 





"REDUCED RATES FOR THE 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION 


The Southeastern Passenger Association, 
has granted a special rate, of one and one- 
half fare for round trip, based on identif- 
cation certificate plan, from all stations in 
Kentucky and from Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Jellico, Tenn., to the Convention in Louis- 
ville. Selling dates for convention tickets 
are in effect April 19th to 21st inclusive, 
with final limit returning April 24th. 
Members should observe that reduced rate 
cannot be obtained after midnight of 
Thursday 21st. It should also be remem- 
bered that each member must have the 
regular identification certificate furnished 
by the Secretary of the Association when 


purchasing round-trip ticket from local 
station. These certificates will be furnished | 
to all members who have not already |) 


received them if request is made for them. 
Without the “identification certificate 


ticket agent cannot sell at reduced fare, § 


since the certificate will be his authority 
for giving reduction in fare. 


Should ticket agents refuse to sell round- ’ 
trip ticket at one and one-half fare when [ 


members present identification certificate, 
a receipt for fare to Louisville should be 
taken. On reaching Louisville the matter 
should be taken up with the Secretary. 
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However, it must be remembered that all 
members, who do not have the identifica- 
tion certificate at time of purchasing 
ticket, will have no redress for rebate in 


fare. 





ALL-KENTUCKY ORCHESTRA 


One of the most outstanding features of 
Saturday morning’s program will be the 
All-Kentucky orchestra, composed of repre- 
sentatives from local school orchestras of the 
State. This number is to serve as a sort of 
finale of the Convention program. There 
will probably be two hundred participants. 
Every school and college in the State is 
invited to make application for member- 
ship. Persons interested in this program 
will write Mr. J. W. Fay, Director All- 
Kentucky Orchestra, 1364 First Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 





KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION PROGRAM WORTHY OF 
CONSIDERATION 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has been definitely committed to a pro- 
gressive educational policy. Its officers, 
and a large number of the leading educators 


_ of the State, have promulgated a program 


of definite objectives quite worthy of the 
sympathetic consideration of every one 
interested in the welfare of the youth of our 
Commonwealth. ‘An Equal Educational 
Opportunity for Every Kentucky Child,” 
shall be the incentive of the organization’s 
activities in the future, as now, until every 
child, regardless of where he may be born, 
is insured a better chance for an even start 
in the battle of life. With this lofty ideal 
ever as the beacon motive, surely every 
progressive school man and woman in the 
State must find satisfaction in having even 
asmall part in bringing about “‘a better day 
for Kentucky schools.” 


In sympathy with the principles above 
referred to, educators of the State have 
volunteered their assistance in organizing 
the school people and in urging a greater 
membership in the Association. The re- 
sponse has for the most part been very 


} encouraging. The membership roster has 


been increased materially and will prob- 
ably exceed that of any year by the April 
meeting. While this is very gratifying and 


to be highly commended, there remain a 
considerable number who apparently have 
failed to seriously consider this program, 
proclaimed by the leaders of the State’s 
educational affairs. How any man or 
woman, worthy to be ranked an educator 
can sit idly by and refuse by silence, if 
nothing more, to take an active part in this 
educational awakening is difficult to ex- 
plain. Now is the supreme moment to 
lend assistance in building the membership 
to the greatest proportions. Let us hope 
that every superintendent, city or county, 
high school or grade principal, who has not 
responded to the call, will yet report an 
enrollment of one hundred per cent before 
the April meeting. 





THE DALLAS MEETING 


Kentucky was very well represented at 
the Dallas meeting. In addition to a 
special Pullman carrying thirty or more 
from Louisville, Friday February 25th, 
many went to Dallas over different routes 
from various sections of the State. All 
departments of the State’s educational 
system were represented, including mem- 
bers of the State Department of Education, 
city superintendents, principals of graded 
and high schools, deans of normal schools 
and_ colleges, county superintendents, 
classroom teachers and others interested 
in educational matters. Kentucky was 
also represented by some of her leading 
educators who had prominent parts on 
sectional programs of the meeting. All 
report a pleasant trip and commend Dallas 
for the splendid reception accorded her 
visitors. Everywhere the spirit of true 
Southern hospitality was in evidence. 
Dallas will long be remembered by those 
from every part of the country who enjoyed 
to the utmost the splendid welcome given 
the delegates. 


Space will not permit of comment on the 
many outstanding features of the conven- 
tion. Suffice to say that, in many ways, 
the program was unique, offering among 
other things features of a novel character 
much enjoyed by all. 





Do you know that the Ohio River is the 
greatest coal carrier in the world? 
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THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


We give below the major objective of the 
Association as worked out by a group of 
more than thirty educators who are in 
some way officially connected with the 
administration of the Association. The 
objective is based upon the former recom- 
mendations of the Association and is in 
keeping with the movements of progressive 
education. The program for the annual 
meeting of the Association is built upon 
the major objective as given below: 


THE MAJOR OBJECTIVE 


The Kentucky Education Association Under- 
takes as Its Major Objective: 


“An EquaL OpporTUNITY For Every CHILD 
IN KENTUCKY 


It holds to these fundamental truths: 


I, That public education is the foundation of a 
democracy. 


II. That Kentucky’s greatest asset lies in human 
resources—her boys and girls. 


III. That every child has a right 


1. To be well born 
2. To be reared in a good home 


3. To have a chance to acquire a rich 
spiritual background 


4. To attend a school that has 


. As long a term 

. As competent a teacher 

. As good equipment 

. As modern a building 

As sanitary conditions 

. And as adequate playgrounds as 
any other child in Kentucky 


mP Ao oD 


IV. That an effective public school system is 
dependent upon intelligent and informed 
public opinion 

V. That a competent teacher is the final deter- 
mining factor in the rise or decline of a public 
education. 

VI. That the school exists to serve the child, not 
the selfish interests of any individual organi- 
zation whether political, religious or indus- 
trial. 


VII. That every child have an equal chance toa 
choice of occupations, regardless of birth, 
wealth, environment or occupation of 
parentage. 

VIII. That the curriculum shall be constructed to 


be of the largest possible assistance in help- 
ing the child to discover what he can do best 
and in preparing him for his chosen pro- 
fession 


To aid in securing these rights to the childhood of 
Kentucky, we propose the following legislative program 
to the General Assembly of 1928: 


iit. 


I, A properly constituted State Board of Edy. 
cation for the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 


II. An equitable distribution of school funds 
throughout the State, whether by constitu. 
tional amendment or legislative enactment, 


III. A law that will provide such a distribution of 
school funds in each county as will guarantee 
equal opportunity to all children therein. 


IV. A law that will preserve to county boards 
of education the same freedom in selecting 
their school officials, teachers and other 
employees that city school boards and 
graded school boards now enjoy. 


In submitting this program the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association calls upon all forward-looking in- 
dividuals and organizations for their support inthe 
realization of these aims and ideals. 





PROGRAM KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION GENERAL SESSION 
COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM 


* * * es * * * 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 20, 1927 


7:45—Music: Orchestra Cynthiana High School. 

8:30—ApprEss: ‘“Stewardship’—Hon. McHenry 
Rhoads, State Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion, Frankfort, Ky. 

8:50—ApprEss: ‘‘Education, the Foundation of 
Democracy’’—Dr. Henry MacCracken, Presi- 
dent Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


THURSDAY MorNING, APRIL 21, 1927 
9:00—Music: 
9:10—Invocation. 
9:15—President’s Address. 


9:35—ApprEss: ‘Adjusting the Small High School 
to the Educational Needs of the Present’”—Dr. 
Wm. C. Reavis, School of Education, University 
of Chicago, Illinois. 


9:55—Music: 
10:10—"‘A State Board of Education’’—Dr. Peyson 


Smith, Commissioner of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


ForuM 


11:00—“‘The History of the State Board of Ken- 
tucky”—Warren Peyton, Superintendent of 
schools, Beaver Dam, Kentucky. 


11:10—‘‘The Present State Board and Its Organic 
Inadequacy to Meet the Present Educational 
Situation in Kentucky’’"—Meredith Carpenter, 
Superintendent of Schools, Kuttawa, Kentucky. 

11:20—The Work Which the Present Educational 
Situation in Kentucky Demands of a State 
Board—Dr. Claude McAllister, Principal 
Normal School, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


11:30—Proposed Legislation to Secure such a State 
Board—P. H. Hopkins, Rural School Inspector 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 
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OrEN FORUM 


1140—My Responsibility in Securing Needed 
Educational Legislation, by members of the 
Association. 


TuursDAY EVENING, Aprit 21, 1927 
1:45—Music: University of Kentucky. 


8:30—ApprEss: The Contribution of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville to Education—Dr. George 
Colvin, President University of Louisville. 


8:50—ApprEss: The Rights of the Child—Dr. 
John L. Alexander, Director American Youth 
Foundation, Chicago, IIlinois. 


FRIDAY MorRNING, APRIL 22, 1927 


9:00—Music: 
9:10—Invocation. 
9:15—ApprEss: Retraining and Re-establishing 


the Disabled—Homer W. Nichols, Supervisor 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Frankfort, Ky. 


9:35—AppREss: Respecting Individual Differences 
in Students—Dr. R. O. Small, State Director 
Vocational Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


9:55—ApprEss: Adjusting Small High Schools to 
the Educational Needs of the Present—Dr. 
Emory Ferriss, Professor Rural Education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


10:15—Music: 
10:30—ApprEss: Weep No More My Lady—Dr. 


F. L. McVey, President University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


11:10—My Responsibility to the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association—By the Members of the 
Association. 

11:45—Memorial Services: Tributes to our Dead 
by Members of the Association. 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 22, 1927 


7:45—Music: Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Ky. 





iss PROGRAM 


F. J. Srraum, Director 


1. Chorus and Orchestra: Star 

Spangled Banner. 
Miss Lenore Wilson, Director 

2. Orchestra: Marche Militaire 

No. 1 Schubert 
Franz J. Strahm, Director 

3. Chorus: (a) Alla Trinita (Melody from 

15th Century) Burney 
ANG 


apella 
(b) Irish Air from County 
Derry: Arr; Arms........ Fisher 
Miss Lenore Wilson, Director 


4. Orchestra: 


O'Hara 











(a) Bohemian Dance........ Seredy 

(b) Ringelreihm 
(Intermezzo) 

F. J. Strahm, Director 


5. Chorus and Orchestra: 
Greeting to Spring (Blue Danube 
Waltz) Strauss 
Miss Lenore Wilson, Director 


6. Orchestra: Japanese Intermezzo....Zameontk 
F. J. Strahm, Director 


7. Chorus and Orchestra: Hallelujah 
Chorus from Oratorio, Messiah........... cook 
Miss Lenore Wilson, Director 


8:30—AppreEss: Dr. Carolyn Hedger, Elizabeth 
McCormick, Memorial Fund, Chicago, III. 
9:10—A Symposium of Three-minute Statements on 


“Educational Unity in Kentucky’’—repre- 
senting the various Congressional Districts. 





Purst District..............-....... Mary Moss, Murray, Ky. 
Second District............ L. P. Jones, Providence, Ky. 
Third District............ J. D. Spears, Morgantown, Ky. 
Fourth District........ Henry Clay, Brandenburg, Ky. 
PHth District... Ethel Lovell, Ahrens 


Vocational School, Louisville, Ky. 

Sixth District....Anna Regenstein, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Seventh District -................... Margaret McCubbin, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Eighth District........ W. M. Watkins, Liberty, Ky. 
Ninth District............ L. C. Caldwell, Ashland, Ky. 
Tenth District........ Jno. R. Cooper, Pippapass, Ky. 
Eleventh District L. L. Rudolph, 
Tompkinsville, Ky. 








“UNITED WE STAND DIVIDED WE FALL” 
SATURDAY MornING, APRIL 23, 1927 


8:45—The last General Program of the Sixty-first 
Session of the Kentucky Education Association 
will open with the singing of the State, the 
Sectional and the National songs. Music for 
these will be played by the All-Kentucky 
Orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. Franz J. 
Strahm, Director of the School of Music, 
Western State Teachers College. It is re- 
quested that the entire audience join in these 
songs as a pledge of the Association’s loyalty 
to Kentucky, the South and the Nation. 


9:30—Report of Reading Circle Board—J. W. 

Ireland, Chairman. % 

Report of Committee on Code and Ethics— 
J. T. Miracle, Chairman. 

Report of Auditing Committee—R. H. 
Lindsey, Chairman. 

Report of Research Committee—Dr. W. S. 
Taylor, Chairman. 

Report of Publicity Committee—Wellington 
Patrick, Chairman. 

Report of Legislative Committee—Homer W. 
Nichols, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions—Con- 
over Ford, Chairman. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—R. E. 
Williams. 

Recommendations of Board of Directors. 


10:42—ApprEss: What Constitutes an Educated 
Man in a Democracy—Dr. E. A. Alderman, 
President University of Virginia. 

11:38—Presentation of officers-elect, by retiring 
President, H. H. Cherry. 


11:40—ALL-KENTUCKY ORCHESTRA: 
Mr. J. W. Fay, Director 
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The 1927 convention of the Kentucky Education 
Association is to terminate in a blaze of glory. The 
Association not to be outdone by the pioneer achieve- 
ments of Indiana, Ohio and Illinois in the way of 
all-state orchestras, and inspired by the daring 
all-America orchestra of the Dallas Convention is 
calling upon the musical forces of Kentucky, to take 
their rightful place in the sun. 


At the final session on Saturday morning the 
closing feature of the conference will be a concert 
by a massed orchestra of no less than 200 pieces. 
Every school and college in the State is invited to 
make application for membership. The music 
is attractive and of moderate difficulty, but only 
proficient performers should be recommended. 
Violins, violas, cellos and string basses can be used 
in large numbers. Only exceptionally fine wood 
and brass can be accepted. The drums will be 
provided by the Louisville schools. 


March of the Priests from Athalia........ Mendelssohn 
Published by J. W. Pepper, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bae oe Bolzoni 


Allegretto from the Seventh Symphony....Beethoven 
School Orchestra Series, G. Schirmer, N. Y. 
(In honor of the Centennial of Beethoven's death) 


March: Stars and Stripes Forever................ Sousa 
John Church Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Application to play in All-Kentucky Orchestra 
should be made at once by the principal of the school 
or the leader of the orchestra. Parts will be sent 
out for private practice. It is hoped that local 
orchestras will purchase the numbers on the pro- 
gram and use them liberally so that the individual 
players who are coming to Louisville will be 
thoroughly familiar with the music. 


A rehearsal will be held on the morning of the 
Concert. Teachers and adults as well as school 
children are invited to play. Expenses for the trip 
will have to be met locally, that is, personally or by 
the school. 





DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


J. O. Lewis, Owensboro, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Gold Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Improvement of High School Supervision— 
Dr. W. C. Reavis, School of Education, 
University of Chicago. 


2. Teaching of High School Mathematics—Era 
DeBoe, Teacher of Mathematics, Paducah 
High School. 


3. Teaching of High School Latin—Mrs. Carl 
Umstead, Head of Latin Department, Madi- 
sonville High School. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Gold Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Some Curriculum Problems of a Small High 
School—Dr. Emory N. Ferriss, Professor 
Rural Education, Cornell University, Ithaca 

SNe. : 


2. Serving the Community Through the High 
School—Verne Graham, Shelbyville, Ky, 


3. ACounty asa Unit of Secondary Education— 
T. M. Oliver, Superintendent City Schools 
Pikeville, Ky. 


4. Business Session. Note: The question of 
reorganization of program for Department of 
Secondary Education will be considered at 
this time. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
R. E. Hill, Somerset, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. The Measure of the Superintendent (an 
attempt to analyze some qualities required 
for success in supervision and administra- 
tion)—Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education, Massachusetts. 


2. The Bank Tax Law, Its Constitutionality— 
Judge R. C. Tarter, Somerset, Ky. 


3. Equalizing Opportunities for Backward and 
Exceptional Children—Superintendent E. F. 
Birckhead, Winchester, Ky. 


4. Interior Accounting in the Junior High 
School—M. H. Newton, Owensboro, Ky. 


5. Business Session. 





DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
N. O. Kimbler, Henderson, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Council Chamber, Columbia Auditorium. 


1. Conference Message—McHenry Rhoads, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 


2. Discussion Hour, Questions and Answers. 
Points of Law (not previously discussed), 
Economy in Administration, County Health 
Program, Transportation Problems, A Satis- 
factory Budget Law—O. J. Jones, L. N. Tay- 
lor, H. P. Hopkins, Superintendent McHenry 
Rhoads sitting in, 50 minutes. 


3. Luxury Tax for Equalizing Purposes—Rainey 
T. Wells, President Murray Teachers College, 
30 minutes. 


4. Permanent Enrollment in Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association—Paris B. Akin, President 
H. H. Cherry, Secretary R. E. Williams, 
Superintendent N. J. Parsons sitting in, 
15 minutes. 
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5. The County Superintendent of the Near 
Future—L. C. Caldwell, Superintendent 
Boyd County Schools, 15 minutes. 


6. The Parent-Teacher Association In Action— 
Superintendent J. W. Dillehay, W. J. Craig 
and Virgil Chapman, sitting in, 15 minutes. 


7, Rural Supervision—Anna L. Bertram, Super- 
intendent Lewis County Schools. Represen- 
tatives from Rural Education Department 
and of each of our colleges sitting in, 
30 minutes. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Council Chamber, Columbia Auditorium. 


1, County-wide Planning—Dr. George Howard, 
Superintendent Rowan County Schools, 
Salisbury, N. C., 45 minutes. 


2. Unequal Educational Opportunity as Seen by 
a Layman—Yancey Altsheler, Chairman 
Educational Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national, Louisville, Ky., 15 minutes. 


3. The County High School—Dr. E. N. Ferriss, 
Cornell University, 45 minutes. 


4, Business Session, 15 minutes. 





DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 
Wiliam J. Hutchins, President Berea College, 
presiding 
Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Watterson Hotel. 


1. The Experimental College—Dr. Henry N. 
MacCracken, President Vassar College. 


Discussion led by President D. C. Hull, 
Kentucky Wesleyan University. 
2. Round Table: Recent Efforts in Educational 


Adaptation—Leader, Dean W. S. Taylor, 
University of Kentucky. 


SECOND SESSION 
Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlors A and B, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Some Results of College Life—Professor 
Ernest Burnham, Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


Discussion led by Professor Robert Hinton, 
Georgetown College. 


2. Round Table: Education by Participation— 
Leader, Dean Paul B. Boyd, University of 
Kentucky. 


3. Business Session. 





DEPARTMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
Pearle Jordan, Murray State Normal School, 
presiding 
Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


1. Frontiers in Rural Education—Dr. Ernest 
— State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
ich, 


2. Frontiers in Rural Education in Kentucky— 
McHenry Rhoads, Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Frankfort, Ky. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


1. Equal Opportunity in Rural Education 
through: 
Supervision— 


(a) Two years of Supervision in Calloway 
County—R. E. Broach, County Superin- 
tendent, 10 minutes. 


(b) Do We Need More Supervision?—R. E. 
Jaggers, Rural Education, State Normal 
and Teachers College, Richmond, Ky., 
10 minutes. 


(c) How Can We Secure It?—Carrie Eble, 
County Superintendent Union County, 
10 minutes. 


2. Meeting Individual Differences—Jesse E. 
Adams, Professor of Education, University 
of Kentucky, 10 minutes. 


3. Better Reading Methods With Suggested 
Material—Mrs. Maude Crise, Rural Teacher 
in Ballard County, 15 minutes. 


4. Better Attendance—Loyd H. Powell, County 
Superintendent of Mercer County, 10 minutes. 


5. Better Methods of Electing Teachers—A. C. 
Burton, Rural Education, State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Round Table Discussion, 40 minutes— 
J. Virgil Chapman, P. H. Hopkins, W. L. 
Jayne, Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson, Mattie 
Dalton and others. 


Business Meeting 





DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


A. P. Taylor, Owensboro, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 
1. Frontiersin Rural Education—Dr. Ernest 
Burnham, State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


(Joint session with Department of Rural 
Education.) 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Juvenile Delinquency in Its Relation to Ele- 
mentary School Problems—Elery Hall, Lex- 
ington, Ky., 20 minutes. 
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2. Character Education—M. A. Cassidy, Super- 


intendent City Schools, Lexington, Ky., 
30 minutes. 
3. Supervision of Elementary Instruction— 


W. S. Taylor, Dean College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, 30 minutes. 


4. Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
Mildred S. Lewis, Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1, Paper: Correlation of Music and Art—Stella 
Pennington, Murray State Normal School. 


2, Demonstration Lesson—Helen Roberts, Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. 


3. Music and Drawing, Third Grade Problems— 
Lena Hillerich and Jay W. Fay, Directors of 
Art and Music, Louisville Public Schools. 


4. Musical Selection (to be announced)—Jay W. 
Fay, Director. 


5. Business Session. 


Attention—Superintendents, Supervisors of Draw- 
ing and Grade Teachers: 


There will be exhibits of Louisville Public School 
Children’s drawings and paintings, grades first to 
eighth, at the Board of Education Building, Eighth 
and Chestnut Streets,and Gymnasium Hall of the 
Columbia Auditorium during the week of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


SECOND SESSION 


MUSIC SECTION OF FINE ARTS 
DEPARTMENT 


Ellen S. Blanding, Supervisor of Music, Paris, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


General Theme—‘‘An Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity for Every Kentucky Child.” 


1. A Word of Greeting to Visiting Supervisors— 
Jay W. Fay, Director of Music, Louisville 
City Schools. 


2. Development of Rural Music in Relation to 
This Equalization—Helen Roberts, Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. 


3. The City Supervisor's Responsibility to This 
Program—Eudora South, Supervisor of Music, 
Frankfort. 


4. How the Normal Schools May Co-operate 
in This Equalization—Professor Ralph Rigby 
Director of Music, Berea. ie 

5. How The University May Co-operate jn 
Music Education—Professor Carl Lampert, 
Director of Music, University of Kentucky, 


6. Business and General Discussion. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN 
Lucy Walby, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 

1. Address—Personality, Its Growth and Devel. 
opment—C. C. Ross, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

2. Business Session. 


PROGRAMS OF ASSOCIATED 
GROUPS 


THE KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 
Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Watterson Hotel. 


1. Election of officers for 1928. 
2. Plans for Fall Meeting at Murray. 


3. Some Problems of Migration and Adaptation, 
an illustrated lecture—Professor L. Y. Lan- 


caster, Science Department, Teachers College, 


Bowling Green. 


PROGRAM KENTUCKY FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY 
Professor F. L. Rainey, Danville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Red Room Seelbach Hotel 


1. Some Additional Plant and Animal Lore- 
Professor F. L. Rainey, Danville, Ky. 





2. Kentucky Superstitions—Mrs. J. T. Elliott,’ 
Lebanon, Ky. 


3. Aunt Eliza’s Slaves—Mrs. Ida Symmes 
Coats, Louisville, Ky. 


4. Negro Spirituals—Quartette from Simmon 
Institute, Louisville, Ky. 


Business Session. 
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PROGRAM ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 
erate 
‘igby, Mrs. Nell Brayfield, Carlisle, presiding 


; Time—Thurs‘ay, 2:00 P. M. 
te in} place—Parlor B, Kentucky Hotel. 


acky 1. Special Music- Glee Club, Louisville and Jeffer- 
son County Childrens Home, Anchorage, Ky. 


County Work—Mrs. W. C. White, Louisville, 
Ky. 


rm 


N 3. Problems with the Underchild—Kitty Con- 
roy, Principal Louisville and Jefferson County 
Childre ns Home, Anchorage, Ky. 


4. Effect of Morals and Health on Attencance— 
Florence Pendleton, Owensboro, Ky. 


ADDRESS: Opportunities of Attendance 
Officers—Professor A. C. Burton, Western 
State College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


wm 


evel. 
ucky, 


6. Business Session. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY 
TEACHERS 


Marie Borries, Louisville Girls High School, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 10:30 A. M. 
Place—J. M. Atherton High School for Girls. 


1. New Alloys and Rust Proof Metals—B. H. 
Humphries, Louisville. 


2. Place of Organic Chemistry in the Curricu- 
lum—I. J. Kaufmann, University of Louis- 
ville. 


3. A Study of the Comparative Value of Diff- 
ent Types of Monthly Test Questions— 
Pauline Stein, Louisville Girls High School. 


4, Some New Ideas on Freshman Laboratory 
ition, : : } ) 

’ Work and Demonstration Experiments— 
lege V. F. Payne, Transylvania College, Lexington. 


PROGRAM FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
G. Ivan Barnes, State Director Vocational Education, 
Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place— Auditorium, Theodore Ahrens Trade School. 


1. Individual Differences as a Basis for Voca- 
tional Education—Dr. R. O. Small, Director 
Vocational Education, Boston, Mass. 


t= 


nS 


Ways and Means of Recognizing the Abilities 
and Interests of Pupils—Dr. J. B. Miner, 

Head Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 








iott, 


3. Some Problems in Vocational Adjustment— 
mes Ethel M. Lovell, Principal Theodore Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, and J. L. Harmon, 
President Bowling Green Business Univer- 
1008 sity, Bowling Green. 


Sectional Meetings, Department of Vocational 
Education. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION SECTION 


Wayland Rhoads, Extension Specialist in Beef Cattle 
Production, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Theodore Ahrens Trade School. 


1. Some of the Larger Social and Economic 
Problems of Agriculture Which Should Be 
Brought Before Rural People—Dr. Frank L. 
McVey, President University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 


Discussion—F. G. Burd, Assistant Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, and i. C. 
Dorsey, Chairman Agricultural Committee, 
Kentucky Bankers Association, Louisville. 


2. Field of Work in Agriculture for Educational 
and Extension Workers—McHenry Rhoads, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Frankfort. 


3. Rural Sanitation—J. B. Kelley, Professor of 
Rural Engineering, Department of Agri- 
culture, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 





HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION SECTION 


Julia Hurd, Professor of Home Economics, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Louisville Free Public Li- 


brary. 


1. Physical Differences We Find in Our Home 
Economics Girls—Mrs. Pearl Bullard, Spec- 
ialist in Child Careand Nutrition, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


2. Mental Differences We Find in Our Home 
Economics Girls—Dr. Clay C. Ross, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


3. Differences in Home Experience and Train- 
ing We Find in Our Home Economics Girls— 
Ronella Spickard, Home Economics Teacher, 
Versailles; Critic Teacher, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


Discussion— 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTION 


A. R. Hudson, Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School, Loutsville, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Class-room, Theodore Ahrens Trade School. 


1. Unsatisfactory Choice and Its Resultant 
Cost—Fillisen Speiden, Traveling Auditor, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company. 
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2. Educational Opportunities That May Promote 
Wise Choice—Ross Rohn, Principal 
Junior High School, Owensboro. 


3. The Schools Opportunity and Responsibility 
for a Definite Industrial Program—G. Ivan 
Barnes, Director Vocational Education, 
Frankfort. 





COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SECTION 


J. L. Harmon, President Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Y. M. C. A. 


1. Commercial Education in Kentucky, Now 
and Forty Years Ago—James W. Drye, 
Bryant & Stratton Business College, Louis- 
ville, 20 minutes. 


2. The Qualification of the Commercial 
Teacher—Dr. Edward Weist, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, 20 minutes. 


Discussion—Sarah Mandau, University of 
Louisville, 5 minutes. 


3. Good Teachers are Education’s Greatest 
Need—Frank Kyker, Berea College, Berea, 
20 minutes. 


Discussion—R. H. Lindsey, President Spen- 
cerian Commercial School, Louisville, 5 min- 
utes. 


4. Interest-arousing Devices—H. B. Southern, 
Fugazzi School of Business, Lexington, 
15 minutes. 


General Discussion— 


Address—Louisville business man to be 


selected, 25 minutes. 


Round Table—W. H. Lippold, Y. M. C. A. 
Schools, Louisville, 20 minutes. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SECTION 


Dr. J. B. Miner, Head Department of Psychology 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. The Vocational Guidance Movement—E. F. 
Birckhead, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Winchester. 


2. The Teacher as a Vocational Counselor— 
A. N. May, Professor of Industrial Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


3. Vocational Guidance in Relation to Junior 
High Schools—Guy Whitehead, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Louisville. 








A Treat To Eat 
AT THE 
WALNUT CAFETERIA 


W. M. HUGHES, Manager 


Service and Quality 


HOURS— 
Lunch 11 to 2:30 
Dinner 5 to 8 P. M. 


Cor. Third & Walnut _—_ Louisville, Ky. 





FREE PARKING SPACE FOR OUR PATRONS WHILE DINING AT OUR 
CAFETERIA IN HUGHES PARKING LOT ON WALNUT AT THIRD, 














‘4, Discussion—Led by Professor Jesse W. Baird, 
Dean Foundation School, Berea College, 
Berea. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 





C. J. Horne, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Kentucky Hotel, Parlor B. 


1. Play and Athletics in the Physical Education 
Program—R. Walter Jarvis, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


2. Mass Athletics and Physical Education for 
Girls—Helen Smith, Head of Physical Edu- 
cation’ Department of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


3. Physical Education in Rural Schools—War- F 
ren C. Lappin, Director of Training School, , 


Morehead State Normal School. 


4. Business Session. 


Do you know that the Cathedral of the 
Assumption on Fifth Street near Walnut 
is one of the oldest Catholic churches west 
of the Alleghenies and that when it was 
built it was the highest in the United States’ 
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COLUMBIA, S. C. 


— 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


A MODERN AGENCY SERVICE 


RICHMOND, VA. LOUISVILLE, KY. 





LOUISVILLE OFFICE 





SEE US AT K. E. A. EXHIBIT HALL 
BOOTH NO. 62 


711 REPUBLIC BUILDING 




















ANNOUNCEMENT OF COLLEGE 
BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, 
DINNERS 


INDIANA ALUMNI LUNCHEON—Luncheon 
for the Alumni of Indiana University is 
announced for April 22nd at the Seelbach 
Hotel, price of plates $1.00. Reservation 
should be made with Professor A. M. 
Stickles, Bowling Green, Ky., and Mrs. 
F. H. Stohver, 109 B. Crescent Court, 
Louisville, Ky. 


THE ANNUAL STATE-WIDE LUNCHEON 
For OXFORD COLLEGE GIRLS—A luncheon 
to be given on Saturday, April 23rd, at 
12:30 P. M., is announced for Oxford College 
girls. The price of luncheon will be pub- 
lished later. Dr. Eleanor N. Adams, 
President of the College, will be the guest 
of honor. The luncheon is sponsored by the 
Oxford College Club of Louisville. For fur- 
ther information address, Mrs. Wm. P. 
Heuser, publicity chairman, 1806 Shady 
Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


ANNUAL BANQUET For BEREA COL- 
LEGE—The annual dinner for Alumni of 
Berea College, will be held at the Brown 
Hotel, Friday evening, April 22nd, at 
6 o'clock. Everyone interested in this 


T. Morgan, Alumni Secretary, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Ky. 


ANNUAL BANQUET UNIVERSITY OF KEN- 


' TUcCKy—The annual dinner for Alumni of 


University of Kentucky, will be held at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Thursday evening, April 
21st, beginning at 6 P. M. Further 


announcements regarding this banquet ° 


will be published later. 


BANQUET OF WESTERN’ KENTUCKY 
EACHERS COLLEGE—The annual get-to- 


gether meeting of Western Teachers College 
and Normal School of Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, will be held in the auditorium of the 
Seelbach Hotel, Friday evening, at 6P.M. 
April 22nd. All alumni and others inter- 
ested in this institution are urged to be 
present. 





COLLEGE HEADQUARTERS 


Colleges and normals schools will main- 
tain headquarters for their alumni and 
friends during annual convention of Ken- 
tucky Education Association. Announce- 
ments of locations for a number of these 
schools have been received, and are as 
follows: 


Western Teachers College and Normal 
School, Bowling Green, on the mezzanine 
floor of the Seelbach. 


University of Kentucky, Room A, mez- 
zanine floor of the Kentucky Hotel. 


Eastern State Normal School and 
Teachers College, mezzanine floor, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 


Centre College, mezzanine floor, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 


Murray State Normal School, mezzanine 
floor, Kentucky Hotel. 


University of Louisville, 
floor, Kentucky Hotel. 


Berea College, Brown Hotel. 


Morehead State Normal School, mez- 
zanine floor of Seelbach Hotel. 


mezzanine 


Transylvania College, mezzanine floor 
of the Kentucky Hotel. 


Asbury College, mezzanine floor of the 
Kentucky Hotel. 
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University of Cincinnati 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1927 


Two Weeks’ Inter-session, June 13-25 
(Intensive Education Courses) 


Six Weeks’ Terms, June 25-August 2; August 2-September 3 


(Regular Liberal Arts and Education Courses) 


Eight Weeks’ Term, June 13-August 2 


(Pre-medical Science Courses) 


Here You Will Find: 


A GREAT UNIVERSITY— 


With complete facilities—library, 
laboratcre., dormitories. Degrees 
B. A., B.S., M.A., Ph. D. granted. 
All summer work accepted as resi- 
dence, and given full credit. Inter- 
session and two six-weeks’ terms pro- 
vide equivalent of one full semester. 


ABLE INSTRUCTION— 


Regular faculty members of na- 
tional reputation, supplemented by 
distinguished teachers, in both Lib- 
eral Arts and Education. Theory 
and practice closely correlated, by 
co-operative plan of professional 
training. 


COURSES IN YOUR FIELD— 


Every Liberal Arts major field, 
School Administration, Pre-school, 
Kindergarten, Elementary, Junior 
High, Senior High, Measurements, 
Music, Sight Conservation, Home 
Economics—all amply provided for, 
with elementary and advanced 
courses. 

Special series of popular lectures. 

facilities. 


y 


Obed Coo 


| 


INTELLIGENT GUIDANCE— 


Individual programs worked out 
toward degrees and professional ad- 
vancement. Liberal recognition of 
state and county normal school 
training, toward B. S. in Education. 
Four six-weeks’ terms meet resi- 
dence requirement for M.A. Place- 
ment Bureau in operation through 
summer. 


UNIQUE CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION UNIT— 


Unit course on Modern Elementary 
Education, with notable visiting 
staff (Patty Hill, Lucy Gage, and 
others). Pre-school, Kindergarten 
and Primary Groups featured in 
numerous courses on psychology, 
theory, and practice, and in a— 


NOTABLE DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL— 


Five classrooms, with able teachers 
and excellent facilities; all classes 
on thecampus. Teaching correlated 
with work in theory courses. Ob- 
servation course under guidance, 
with college credit. 


Excursions, swimming, tennis, gymnasium 
University located on beautiful hill-top site, at beginning of mile- 
long park. Grand opera nightly at Zoological Gardens. 


National League 


baseball, and other attractions typical of a great city. 





CINCINNATI DEGREE IS 


MARK OF DISTINCTION 








For Bulletin Address DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Meet the K. E. A. 


Not all of it, by any means, but the official part of this year’s meeting. 


The sketches 


below are printed so that the readers of the Journal may have this opportunity of becoming 


better acquainted with those who are connected officially with the meeting of 1927. 


The list 


is not complete; teachers frequently are unbecomingly modest. 





ACKLEY, CLARENCE E.—Born Caldwell, 
Ohio, March 28, 1887. Graduate Caldwell 
High School, 1907; A. B. Oberlin College 
1910; A. M. Oberlin College, 1913, with 
major in education and minor in English. 
Graduate work in Administration and Su- 
pervision, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, summer 1924. Superintendent 
schools, Chesterland, Ohio, 1910-12; 
teacher High School English, Helena, Mon- 
tana, 1913-14; teacher High School Eng- 
lish, Boys High School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, 1914-18. Superintendent schools, 
Anchorage, Ky., 1918-20. Superintendent 
Winchester, Ky., 1920-22. Superintendent 
Ashland, Ky., 1922-—present. Instructor 
in education summer school faculty State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky., 1923-25; 


same University of Florida, 1926. 


a 


ADAMS, JESSE E.—Born Indiana.  At- 
tended public schools of Indiana; was a 
student in Vincennes University; Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind., Chicago, Uni- 
versity; University of Illinois and Univer- 
sity of Indiana. Received the PH. D. degree, 
University of Indiana, 1925. Head 
Department of Education, Franklin Col- 


lege, 1922-25. Professor education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 1925—present. 
ApamMs, MaLpon BrowNninc— Born 


Clarksburg, Harrison County, W. Va., 
September 29, 1869. Student Broaddus 
Classical and Scientific Institute, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., 1888-90; TH. B., Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky., 1893; p. p., Georgetown College, 1905; 
Bethel College, Russellville, Ky., 1911; 
LL. D., University of Kentucky, 1916. 
Ordained Baptist ministry, 1891; pastor 
Newcastle, Ky., 1891-93; president George- 
town College since June 15, 1913. President 
Baptist Young People’s Union of Kentucky 
1899-1904; president Kentucky Anti- 
Saloon League, 1900-07; president Ken- 
tucky Association Colleges and Universi- 
ties, 1914, 


AKIN, Paris B.—Born Boone County, 
Kentucky. Attended public schools of 
that county; attended high school at 
Carrollton, Ky., graduated from Eastern 
Kentucky Normal School, 1914; taught 
rural schools in Boone County for seven 


years; principal Corbin city schools, 
1911-13; superintendent Madison County 
high school, Kirksville, Ky., 1914-16; 


superintendent Trimble County high school 
and Bedford graded school, 1916-18; 
superintendent Campton city schools, 1918— 
1919; principal Madison County high 
school, Union City, 1919-21; superintendent 
Clark County rural schools; 1922-present. 
Graduated from Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege with A. B. degree, 1926; student at 
State University; lecturer on school and 
inspirational subjects. Baptist minister. 

ALDERMAN, EDWIN ANDERSON — Born 
Wilmington, N. C., May 15, 1861; PH. B., 
University of N. C., 1882; p. c. L., Univer- 
sity of the South, 1896; LL. pb., Tulane 
1898, Johns Hopkins 1902, Columbia 1905, 
Yale 1905, University of North Carolina 
1906, Williams 1908, Harvard 1909, Dart- 
mouth 1909, University of Pennsylvania 
1911, College of William and Mary 1922. 
Professor of History North Carolina, State 
Normal College, 1892; professor education, 
1893-96; president 1896-1900, University 
of North Carolina, president Tulane Uni- 
versity 1900-04; University of Virginia, 
June 14, 1904. Member General Educa- 
tion Board, Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
and others. Author, ‘‘A Brief History of 
North Carolina;’ ‘Life of William 
Hooper;”’ “Life of J. L. M. Curry,” and 
others. 

kK * * 

ALEXANDER, JAMES R.—Born March 3, 
1863. Attended school Goose Creek, Cum- 
berland County; Burkesville Normal; Glas- 
gow Normal; Southern Normal, Bowling 
Green. Graduated Southern Normal 1885. 
Graduate work University of Chicago. 
Superintendent, Clarksdale city schools, 
Clarksdale, Texas, 1888. President South- 
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ern Normal School, 1891-92. President, 
Calhoun Institute, Macon, Mississippi, 
1894. Professor of Mathematics, Western 
Kentucky Teachers College 1895-present. 


* * * 


Bass, H. A.—Born Crittenden County, 
Kentucky. Attended rural schools of that 
county; taught one rural school; A. B., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 1911; taught two 
years in Springdale High School, Spring- 
dale, Ark. Head department of mathe- 
matics and director of athletics, Hender- 
son High School, Henderson, Ky., three 
years; principal, Ludlow High School, 
three years; principal Frankfort High 
School, one year; superintendent city 
schools, Mt. Sterling, Ky., since 1920. 


* * * 


BERTRAM, ANNA L.—Born Vanceburg, 
Lewis County, Ky., May 18, 1890. At- 
tended common schools in Lewis County. 
Graduate Eastern Kentucky Teachers Col- 
lege. Student University of Kentucky, Co- 
lumbia University. Taught five years rural 
schools, Lewis County; one year Louisville 
city schools; four years Ashland schools; 
one year Paducah high schools; two years 
Lewis County high school. Present posi- 
tion since 1923. 


* * * 


BIRCKHEAD, EDWARD FRANCIS, JR.— 
Born Albemarle County, Virginia, April 27, 
1885, William and Mary College, A. B., 
1903; Columbia University, M. A., 1912; 
Harvard University, ED. M., 1923. High 
school principal, Virginia 1903-12. Super- 
intendent public schools Winchester, Ky., 
1923—. Instructor in Summer Schools, 
Fredericksburg State Normal School, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and Richmond State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky. 
Vice-president Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, board of directors Virginia Education- 
al Conference; president Virginia Club, Co- 
lumbia University, 1911;member of the Phi 
Delta Kappa, Phi Beta Kappa, Kentucky 
Education Association, National Education 
Association, Educational Society for the 
Study of Education. 


* * * 


BLANDING, ELLEN S.—Born Sumter, 
S.C. Came to Kentucky as a young child; 
attended public schools in Lexington, 


Sayre Institute; took kindergarten train- 


ing in Lexington public schools, at the 
completion of which was elected to a posi- 
tion in Lexington kindergartens; teacher 
of kindergarten in Abraham Lincoln 
School of Lexington six years; studied 
voice in the College of Music, Cincinnati, 
three years; supervisor of music in the 
Paris city schools since 1918; was soprano 
soloist with the Schumann Quintette, 1919; 
attended Cornell University summers of 
1920-21; attended State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa., summer of 1924: 
graduated from the department of Public 
School Music in the School of Education, 
New York University, summer of 1925. 


* * * 


Bos.ey, L. C.—Born in Lincoln County, 
Kentucky. Attended rural schools, Centre 
College Academy; Centre College, A. B. 
1891, LL. B. 1898. Summer school work 
at University of Tennessee, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Taught in Campbellsville 
schools 1892-95. Principal of Centre Col- 
lege Academy, 1895-1918. Superintendent 
of Danville city schools, 1918-. 


* * * 


Boyp, PAUL PRENTICE—Born Cameron, 
W. Va., February 26, 1877. A. B., Oberlin, 
1898; m. A., Cornell, 1905, pH. p., 1911. 
Teacher public schools, Isle St. George, 
Ohio, 1898-99; teacher mathematics, Park 
College Academy, Parkville, Mo., 1899- 
1903; professor mathematics and astron- 
omy, Park College, 1903-04; fellow in 
mathematics, Cornell University, 1905-06; 
professor mathematics, Hanover  (Ind.) 
College, 1906-12; professor mathematics 
since 1912, head of department since 1913, 
dean College Arts and Sciences since 1917, 
acting president, 1917, University of Ken- 
tucky; Democrat; Presbyterian; Kiwanian; 
Mason. Co-author: Boyd, Davis & Rees’ 
“Analytic Geometry.” Contributions to 
magazines on educational subjects. 


* * * 


BRADNER, J. W.—Born in Michigan. 
Reared in Steuben County, Ind. Attended 


common and high schools of Indiana; § 


B. S. degree, Tri-State College; A. B. degree, 
Indiana University, 1908; M. A. degree, 
Columbia University, 1924. Taught one 
year in Missouri; one year principal of 
high school at Germantown, Ohio. Princi- 
pal, Ashland (Ky.) High School ten years; 
superintendent Maysville, Ky., five years; 
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superintendent Ashland, Ky., nine years; 
superintendent Middlesboro since 1922. 
President Middlesboro Chamber of Com- 
merce; president Kentucky Council of 
Religious Education. Taught summer ses- 
sions Eastern, Kentucky Teachers College, 
Western Kentucky Teachers College and 
University of Kentucky; Kiwanian; mem- 
ber of Christian Church. 


* * * 


BroacH, R. E.—Born Calloway County 
Ky. Attended rural schools and taught 
in rural schools of Calloway County; 
superintendent of schools in Calloway 
County since 1917. 


* * * 


BuRHAM, ERNEST—B orn Michigan. 
Educated in‘ rural schools of Michigan; 
county superintendent five years; director 
of Department of Rural Education, State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich., since 
1905. Bachelors and Masters degrees, 
Albin College; pH. D., Columbia University. 
Member N. E. A., American Sociological 
Society, National Society for the Study of 
Education; Fellow of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


* * * 


CALDWELL, L. C.—aA. B. Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va., M.A. Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; teacher in rural 
school in Boyd County; U. S. Naval 
Aviation during World War; science in 
Ashland High School. Present position, 
county superintendent, Boyd County. 


* * * 


CARPENTER, MEREDITH G.—Born in 
London, Ky., May 22, 1893. Attended 
common schools of Wayne County and 
public schools of Louisville; graduate 
Monticello High School; A. B., Western 
Kentucky Teachers College, 1924. Gradu- 
ate student Columbia University, summer, 
1926. Member debating team, Western 
Kentucky Teachers College. Taught three 
years rural schools of Wayne County. 
Principal, Lebanon Junction High School, 
1918. Superintendent, Corinth schools, 
1919-21. President, Department of Geog- 
raphy, K. E. A., 1923. Instructor depart- 
ment of geography, Western Kentucky 
Teachers College, 1923-24. Superintend- 
ent, Kuttawa public schools since 1924. 





HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 
Correspondence Solicited 
FURNITURE BUILDING EVANSVILLE, IND. 














Cassipy, MAssILLON ALEXANDER—Born 
Morristown, Tenn., August 22, 1856. 
Educated, Reagan College; M. A., Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; studied law and received 
license to practice in 1879; elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Fayette County, 1886; 
superintendent Lexington city schools since 
1888. Presbyterian; member, N. E. A; 
author of “Golden Deeds System” of 
character education. 


* * * 


CHAPMAN, JAMES ViRGIL—Born New 
Roe, Allen County, Ky., May 23, 1870. Edu- 
cated in public schools and private high 
schools, Simpson County, Ky., Middleton 
Military Academy; student in education, 
Harvard Summer School; admitted to bar, 
but never practiced. Principal public schools, 
Stowers, Ky., 1894-95; associated principal, 
Scottsville, Ky., Seminary, 1895-96; prin- 
cipal, 1896-1900; principal Portland, Tenn., 
Seminary, 1900-07; principal Franklin (Ky.) 
graded schools, 1907-09; superintendent, 
Franklin city schools, and principal high 
school, 1909-16; state supervisor and 
inspector of rural schools, Kentucky, since 
October 1, 1916. Resigned as president 
Central School Supply Co., Louisville, 
Ky., 1916. Member Kentucky Education 
Association, American Country Life Associ- 
ation, etc. President State supervisors’ 
section rural school department, and state 
director N. E. A., 1921-22. Democrat; 
Missionary Baptist; Mason; Elk; member 
W.O.W. Author, ‘‘School Architecture,” 
1917; ‘“Elementary State Course of Study 
for Kentucky” and ‘‘Teachers’ Manual,” 
1919 (with others); “Elementary Course 
of Study and Manual for Kentucky 
Teachers,” 1925. Associate editor and 
contributor, various educational journals. 


* * * 


CHERRY, HENRY HArpIN—Born Warren 
County, Ky., November 16, 1864. Gradu- 
ate Southern Normal School and Bowling 
Green Business University, 1889. Took 
charge, 1892, of Southern Normal School 
and Bowling Green Business University; 
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Attractive to Both Teachers and High School Graduates 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Two institutions under one management 





The first is a standard commercial school offering coursesin Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Penmanship, etc., preparing young people quickly and inexpensively 
for good positions. One of the largest schools of the kind in the United States. 
| The College of Commerce is a Senior College in the field of business, accredited 
by the University of Kentucky. It specializes in two almost new activities— 
Teaching Accounting and Training Commercial Teachers. The first is very 
attractive to men; the second, to both men and women. Graduates of either 
course get immediate employment where surroundings are attractive, salaries ex- 
cellent and opportunities for promotion almost limitless. | 
The types of positions secured and salaries of students recently placed will be of 

interest and give you something by which to gauge your own work and income. | 
Ask for this information. You ought to have it. 








J. L. HARMAN “Why Don’t You Take a Business Course?” is ‘a booklet which | 
President answers fourteen excuses the youngster often offers. IT IS FREE. | 
J. MURRAY HILL. Address Department H, | 
W. S. ASHBY BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
Business Manager 











Bowling Green, Ky. | 

















Double the Fun of Your 


SUMMER VACATION 
By Planning It Early! 


Now—while you’ve the time to think and plan for it, 
consider a trip to the Pacific Northwest. 


Make up your mind right now to see its wonders before 
the season passes. . 

You'll find many thrills on a trip to this charmed land. 
En route make a side trip to Yellowstone Park through 
the new picturesque Gallatin Gateway. 


Travel on the “Olympian” via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul—the world’s longest electrified railway, 
operated for 660 miles by Electric Power. 


Start today! Write us for complete details about this 
wonder trip. Address our nearest Travel Bureau. 


C. J. PETERSON, General Agent, 2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis 
G. C. ARMSTRONG, General Agent, 204 Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati 


Chicago Milwaukee &Stfaul Railway 
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has given entire time to it since then; now 
known as Western Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, of which he is now president. 
Member State Educational Commission 
and the Executive Council. Methodist; 
Democrat; Chairman Publicity Committee 
and Speakers Bureau of State Council 
Defense. 
* * 2k 

Ciay, HENry—Born June 5, 1901, Hen- 
derson County. Attended rural, graded and 
high schools. Attended Georgetown College 
and Maryville College; A. B., Western 
Kentucky Teachers College, 1925. Teacher 
of social science, Niagara High School, 1921. 
Principal Meade County High School 
since 1925. 

* a * 

Cotvin, GEORGE—Born September 7, 
1875, Willisburg, Washington County, 
Ky. Attended public and private schools 
until sixteen. Entered Centre College. 
1891; A. B., Centre College, 1895; LL. b., 
University of Kentucky, 1921; studied law 
Centre College, 1895-96; principal of 
Springfield Academy, 1896-1900; associated 
with the Louisville Titlke Company, 1900- 
1903; superintendent, Springfield Schools, 
1903-19; superintendent public instruction 
1919-23; superintendent Jefferson County 
Childrens Home, 1923-26. Elected presi- 
dent University of Louisville, 1926. 
Member Christian Church. Mason, Elk, 
Red Man and Rotarian. 


a 


CooreR, JOHN R.—Born near Fordsville, 
Ohio County, Ky., 1891. Fordsville High 
School, 1912; Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, 1926, having done part 
of work on A. B. Degree at Peabody College; 
has taught for fifteen years in graded and 
high schools of Kentucky; enlisted in air 
service during part of late war, stationed 
in Texas, southern California, and 
Nebraska. June, 1926, married Frances 
Hope Clark, Nashville, Tenn. At present 
located at Caney Creek Community Center, 
Pippapass, Ky., principal of Knott County 
High School. 

* * * 

DaLton, Mattie—Born in Caldwell 
County, Ky. Attended rural schools of 
county, and high school at Princeton. 
Did special work in normal schools during 
summer vacations; attended Southern 
Illinois Normal University and Bellewood 


Seminary. Taught one year in Union 
County, eleven in Caldwell. Did organ- 
ized work among Missouri club women for 
one year; was assistant editor of ‘‘Southern 
School Journal’’ for nearly twenty years. 
Superintendent Fayette County schools 
since 1924. Author of ‘Talks to Young 
Teachers,’’ widely in use among reading 
circles. 
k ok 

DEBor, ErRA—Born Marion County, 
Kentucky. Graduated University of Ken- 
tucky; taught in Knott County, Marion, 
Ky., Fredonia, Ky.; head department of 
mathematics, Tilghman High School, Padu- 
cah, Ky., since 1923. 


* * * 


DILLEHAY, J.W.—Born, McLean County, 
April 12, 1877. Educated in common and 
private schools of that county. Studied 
law at Sebree, Ky. Has attended Western 
Kentucky Teachers College several terms; 
taught eighteen years in rural schools of 
McLean and adjoining counties; principal 
of Howard School, Howard, Colo., 1914-16. 
Has been county superintendent McLean 
County since 1922. 


> Hn om 


EBLE, CARRIE—Superintendent of Union 
County schools, is native of Hopkins 
County, Ky. Her education was obtained 
in Indiana schools. She taught in the 
rural schools of Union County for a number 
of years, then as teacher in the Sturgis 
High School for twelve years. She is now 
serving the second term as superintendent 
of Union County schools. 


* * * 


Ferriss, EMERY N.—Native of Iowa. 
Elementary education in public schools of 
Iowa; student, University of Iowa, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Has taught in Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of Oklahoma, 
and Cornell. At present professor of 
secondary education, rural education 
Department, Cornell University. Author 
of the “Rural High School, its Organization 
and Curriculum.” 


* * * 


ForD, MARION CONNER—Born in Daviess 
County, Ky., 1888. Early education in 
Daviess County public schools; high school 
education in Hartford College, Hartford, 
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Ky. Entered Western Kentucky State 
Normal School, 1909. Taught in Warren 
County public schools, 1910; Seven Hills 
Graded and High School, 1911-12. Student 
assistant, Western Normal, 1913-16. Life 
Certificate, Western Normal, 1916. Chair- 
man Department of Agriculture and 
Biology, Western Kentucky Teachers 
College, 1918. Director of Training, U. S. 
Veterans Bureau, Western Kentucky 
Teachers College, 1921-26. Baptist; F. & 
A. M.; Kiwanian. 


* * * 


Foust, JoHNn LEE—Born on a farm in 
Marshall County, Ky., November 19, 1876. 
Parents, W. M. and Christiana (Holland) 
Foust. B. s., Southern Normal School, 
1899; B. accts., Bowling Green Business 
University, 1902; PH. B., University of 
Chicago, 1917; graduate work, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. Taught in common schools of Mar- 
shall County; head commercial depart- 
ment, Owensboro High School, 1902-1910; 
principal Owensboro High School, 1910- 
1921; superintendent Owensboro city 
schools, 1921-1927. Elected as member of 
Board of Directors of Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, April, 1924. Elected 
president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion in December, 1926. While a high 
school principal he designed the “‘Standard 
Teachers Class Book”’ which is published 
by the Bruce Publishing Co., and used 
extensively throughout the country. 


* * * 


GATTON, Roy HARPER—Born Madison, 
Ind., 1891; A. B., Georgetown College, 1912; 
A. M., University of Chicago, 1926; Phi 
Delta Kappa. Married Margaret Lackey, 
1914; Winona born 1918, Margaret born 
1920; principal Madisonville high school, 
1912-1914; superintendent city schools 
since 1914; trustee Georgetown College 
since 1917; district secretary Kiwanis for 
Kentucky-Tennessee since 1925; president 
Madisonville Kiwanis Club; Chief Rabban 
Rizpah Temple Shrine. 


* * * 


GRAHAM, V.—Born Switzerland County, 
Indiana. Attended public schools of 
Indiana; received the B. s. and M. s. degrees 
from Purdue University; served two years 
as a marine in France. At present princi- 


pal of the Henry Clay High School, Shelby 


County. 
* * * 


GREEN, ELIZABETH—Born Bear Wallow, 
Ky. Educated in public schools, Hart 
County; A. B., Transylvania College; 
teacher of English in high schools of 
Munfordsville, Jellico, Tenn., Carlisle, 
Horse Cave; teaching at present in Memori- 
al High School. 


* * * 


Hatt, ELLEry L.—Born Mt. Olivet, Ky., 
May 23, 1895. Educated in Robertson 
County grade and high schools; University 
of Kentucky, A. B., 1924; M.A., 1927. Grade 
school teacher in Robertson County schools 
1916, 1919-20. Served in United States 
Army 1917-18. Principal Orangeburg Con- 
solidated School, 1924-26 (Mason County). 
Graduate assistant instructing in European 
History at the University of Kentucky, 
1926-27. 


* * * 


HARTLEY, Byron Weston—Born in 
New Albany, Ind., May 5, 1891. Early 
education in graded and high schools of New 
Albany; A. B.y University of Chicago, 
1912; Mm. A., Columbia University, 1915. 
Instructor, Wentworth Military Academy, 
Lexington, Mo., 1912-13. Instructor, New 
Aibany High School, 1913-16. Supervis- 
ing principal, New Albany, 1916-18. As- 
sistant superintendent, Louisville, 1918-23. 
Superintendent of schools, Louisville, 1923- 
present. Married; two children. 


* * * 


Henry, CHARLES I.—Born Muhlenberg 
County, June 5, 1892. Attended elemen- 
tary schools of Muhlenberg County; gradu- 
ated Central City High School, June 1915; 
graduated Western Kentucky State Normal 
1917; attended Sorbonne University, Paris, 
France, summer 1919. Peabody College, 
Nashville, 1925; A. B., University of Ken- 
tucky, 1922; graduate student, University 
cf Chicago, 1924-26. Principal, Madison- 
ville High School since 1923; president, 
Kentucky High School Athletics Associa- 
tion; president, Western Kentucky Athlet- 
ic Association. Kiwanian. Baptist. 


* * * 


Hitt, RatpH—Born Petoskey, Mich., 
May 24, 1880. Graduated Petoskey High 
School, 1897; A. B., Albion College, 


1901; Mm. A., University of Louisville, 1909. 
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Graduate work, department of mathe- 
matics; instructor in mathematics in high 
school, Marshalltown, Iowa, 1901-02; 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1901- 
05; Male High School, Louisville, 1905-20. 
In charge of mathematics, Officers Train- 
ing School, Camp Taylor, 1918; superinten- 
dent, Somerset city schools, 1920—present; 
principal, State Extension Teacher Train- 
ing Summer Schools, Ashland, 1921; Somer- 
set, 1922-23; instructor, Summer School, 
University of Kentucky and Eastern Ken- 
tucky Teachers College; head of department 
of mathematics, University of Louisville, 
beginning September 1927. Kiwanian, 
Knight Templar, Elk, Rotarian, Presby- 
terian, Shriner, president Department of 
City Superintendents. 


* * * 


HILLERICH, LENA—Has taught all 
school subjects and in all grades—primary, 
intermediate, grammar, high school and 
normal school. Has at various times been 
teacher of English, German, French and 
mathematics; supervisor in Art; Louisville 
schools since 1912. 


* * * 


HINTON, RoBERT TAYLOR—Born Paris, 
Ky. Graduated Georgetown College, 1899; 
Yale University, 1900; Masters degree, Yale 
University, 1906. Served in the American 
Expeditionary Forces as_ transportation 
secretary and camp director of athletics; 
secretary-treasurer, Southern  Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Association. Professor, 
biology, Georgetown College since 1920. 


* * 


Hopkins, P. H.—Born in Clinton County 
near Albany, July 16, 1883; educated in the 
rural schools, the Albany High School, 
Georgetown College Academy and George- 
town College; graduated from Georgetown 
College in 1907 with A. B. degree; graduate 
work in University of Chicago; teacher in 
the rural schools of Clinton County three 
years; principal of the Clinton County High 
the Bainbridge, Georgia, High 
School, and the Georgetown High School; 
principal of the Paintsville graded and 
high school, 1911-15; superintendent of 
Lancaster public schools, 1916-20; State 
supervisor of rural schools, 1920-27; super- 
intendent of Somerset city schools, begin- 
ning July 1, 1927. 


Che 
Leading Student Tours 
*EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up + ae 


Class of famous Cunarders 


College orchestras. Organized entertainments—socia’ 
lights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program. 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 








HowarbD, GEORGE—Born North Caro- 
lina. Attended elementary and high 
schools of that state; A. B., 1912, Davidson 
College; M. A., 1922, Columbia University; 
PH. D., 1924, Columbia University. Has 
taught in University of North Carolina and 
in University of Kentucky. Has been 
superintendent of schools, Edgecombe 
County, North Carolina, five years. 


* * #* 


Hutt, DaAvip CARLISLE—Born near 
McCool, Attala County, Miss., November 
4, 1869. pB. sc., Mississippi, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 1904, M. sc., 1905; 
postgraduate work University of Chicago. 
Principal high school, Meridian, Miss., 
1898-1902; head master Preparatory De- 
partment, Mississippi A. and M. College, 
1903-04; professor of industrial education 
and dean School of Industrial Education, 
same college, 1904-10; president, Millsaps 
College, Jackson, Miss., 1910-12; super- 
intendent city schools, Meridian, 1912-20; 
president, Mississippi A. and M. College, 
1920-1925; president, Kentucky Wes- 
leyan College, since August 1, 1925. Dem- 


ocrat. Member M. E. Church, South. 
* * * 
Hutcuins, WILLIAM JAMES—College 


president; born Brooklyn, N. Y., July 5, 
1871; son of Robert Grosvenor and Harriet * 
(James) Hutchins; Oberlin College, 1888- 
1890; B. A., Yale 1892; Oberlin Theological 
Seminary 1893-95; graduate Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 1896; D.D., Oberlin 1920, 
Yale 1921; LL. p., Marietta 1925; married 
Anna L. Murch of Cleveland, Ohio, 
August 5, 1896. Ordained Presbyterian 
ministry 1896; pastor Bedford Church, 
Brooklyn, 1896-1907; professor homiletics, 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
1907-20; president Berea College, Ken- 
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tucky, June 1920. Author: ‘“‘The Preacher’s 
Inspirations and Ideals,” 1917; ‘“‘The 
Religious Experience of Israel,” 1919. 
Home: Berea, Ky. 


IRELAND, J. W.—Born September 7, 
1878; A. B. degree, Centre College, 1902; 
A. M. degree, 1903. Graduate student 
Columbia University summer sessions 1924, 
1926. Superintendent, Stanford (Ky.) 
schools, 1905-1914; superintendent, Belle- 
vue, Ky., 1914-18; superintendent, Frank- 
fort, Ky., 1918 to present. Has conducted 
institutes in forty counties. Instructor in 
summer sessions, Eastern Kentucky 
Teachers College and Western Kentucky 
Teachers College. Rotarian, Elk, Mason, 
member of Christian Church. 


tk te o 


JAYNE W. L.—Born in 1874 at Louisa, 
Ky. Attended Enterprise High School. 
Graduated at Georgetown College, 1897. 
Taught in rural and city schools seventeen 
years. Four years county superintendent 
of Boyd County. Taught in Eastern State 
Normal School, Richmond, Ky., five years. 
Three years in present position in More- 
head State Normal School. A member of 
Legislative Committee of Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, fifteen years. At present 
a member of board of directors. 


Jones, Mrs. CLARA A.—Superintendent, 
Owen County schools since 1920. Under 
her administration an indebtedness of 
$12,000 has been liquidated, and several 
modern buildings erected. Has organized 
during the past six summers _ teacher- 
training schools for teachers of her county, 
and has succeeded in sending 80% of her 
teachers to normal schools.  Parent- 
teacher associations have been organized 
in 75% of rural districts, and every teacher 
of the county enrolled in the Kentucky 
Education Association. President of Sun- 
day School class, and an officer in Owenton 
Womans Club. 


# * * 


Jones, Otto JEFFERSON—Was born in 
Graves County, Kentucky. He obtained 


his academic education in the rural schools 
of his native county, in the high school of 
Martin, Tenn., and in the University of 
Kentucky, from which he holds the degrees 
of B. A., and mM. A. His work toward 
doctor’s degree has been done at Peabody 
College, University of Chicago and Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He has taught in rural 
schools and has been principal of high 
schools at Morgantown, LaCenter, and 
four years at Paducah, and was superin- 
tendent of Princeton city schools for two 
years, which position he resigned for his 
present work as assistant superintendent 
of public instruction, which he has held the 
past three years. 


kK * * 


Jones, W. F.—n. s., Georgetown College, 
1921; graduate student, University of 
Kentucky, Peabody College, Chicago; 
athletic director, Pineville High School, 
1921-22; superintendent Pineville city 
schools, 1923-26; president Campbellsville 
Junior College, 1926—present. 


* * * 


JorDAN, PEARLE—Born Princeton, Ky.; 
attended public schools of Princeton; 
advanced certificate, Western Kentucky 
State Normal; B. s. degree and graduate 
student, Peabody College. Taught in 
rural schools, Caldwell County; city 
schools of Louisville, Training School of 
Eastern State Teachers College. Two 
years head department of geography in 
the State College for Women, Columbus, 
Miss., director of rural education, Murray 
State Teachers College, since 1925. 


* * * 


KIMBLER, N. O.—Born Boyd County; 
attended public schools of Boyd County 
and taught in rural schools; graduated from 
Livingston (Ala.) Normal School; later 
trained in Peabody College and Western 
Kentucky Teachers College; principal of 
Spottsville Consolidated School; superin- 
tendent of Henderson County schools 
since 1923. 





KIRKPATRICK, LEE— Born La Grange, 


Ky. Educated in LaGrange and Louisville 
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public schools; A. b., Georgetown Univer- 
sity; A. M., Columbia University. Gradu- 
ate work three sessions in University of 


Wisconsin. ‘Two summer sessions Chicago 
University. One summer session Harvard. 
Author: ‘‘Kentucky Supplement, The 
Young American Citizen.”’ Instructor 


during summer sessions in Eastern Ken- 
tucky Teachers College and University of 
Kentucky. Principal for fifteen years 
Pleasureville High School. Subsequently, 
superintendent at Lawrenceburg and Nich- 
olasville, and Paris since 1919; since then 
three building bond issues have been voted, 
the schools doubled in attendance, and the 
number of teachers doubled. 


* * * 


Lewis, J. O—Born Daviess County, 
Kentucky, August 21, 1885. Elementary 
education, rural schools of Daviess County; 
High School at Whitesville; B. A. degree, 
University of Kentucky, 1911; graduate 
work, University of Chicago; instructor in 
Owensboro High School, 1911-16; assistant 
principal, Owensboro High School, 1916- 
1918; summer sessions, Western Kentucky 
Teachers College; cost department of 
Anglo-American Mill Co., 1918-21; princi- 
pal Owensboro High School, 1921—present. 
Married, two children. 


* * * 


Lewis, MILDRED S.—Graduate of 
Lexington High School and New School of 
Methods, Chicago. Student Summer School, 
West Chester, Pa., and New York Univer- 
sity. Piano pupil of De Roode’s and 
organist of First Methodist Church, Lexing- 
ton, for years. Supervisor of music at 
Georgetown, Ashland and Lexington. 
Honorary member of Delta Omricon. 
Member of advisory committee for Ken- 
tucky of the National Music Supervisors 
Conference for three years. Now State 
Director of Music, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


LINDSEY, RussELL H.—Born September 
20, 1872, Danville, Ill. Educated in the 
public schools of Vermilion County, IIl., 
high school, Bismarck, IIl., Illinois Wes- 
leyan University; Greer College and South- 
western Business College, Wichita, Kan. 
Instructor at Seneca Falls Business College; 
Hayward College; Metropolitan Business 
College, Chicago. With Spencerian Com- 


mercial School, Louisville, Ky., of which 
he is now president, since 1900. Mason. 
Member of National Commercial Teachers 
Federation ; Southern Commercial Teachers 
Association; National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools; Kentucky 


Education Association and Kentucky 
Vocational Association. Methodist, Ki- 
wanian. 

* HK * 


MaAcCRACKEN, HENRY N.—Born Toledo, 
Ohio, November 19, 1880; B. a., New 
York University, 1900, M. A., 1904; M. A., 
Harvard, 1905, PH. D., 1907; LL. D., Smith 
College, 1915, Brown University, 1915. 
Instructor, English, Syrian-Protestant 
College, 1900-03; John Harvard fellow, 
1907-08, instructor of English, 1908-10, 
assistant professor, 1910-13, Sheffield Scien- 
tific School (Yale); professor of English, 
Smith College, 1913-15; president Vassar 
College since 1915. Congregationalist. 
Member Modern Language Association of 
America, American Dialect Society, Phi 
Beta Kappa. Chief division of instruction, 
New York State Resource Mobilization 
Bureau, May-September, 1917; author 
“First Year English,” 1903, second edition, 
1905; “English Composition in Theory and 
Practice” (part author), 1909, second edi- 
tion, 1912; and others. 


Mason, Eva T.—Secretary elementary 
school section of the Kentucky Education 
Association. Miss Mason is principal of 
the Eastern Departmental School, Louis- 
ville; president of the Louisville Principals 
Club, and representative from Kentucky 
on the committee of educational progress 
of the National Elementary Principals 
Association. She was formerly teacher of 
English and later principal of the George 
Rogers Clark School, Louisville. She has 
been instructor on “‘Methods in Teaching 
English” in the Normal Extension Depart- 
ment of the Louisville Normal School. 
She is a graduate of the Louisville Girls 
High School, the Louisville Normal School, 
and has worked at Columbia and the 
University of Chicago. 


MCALLISTER, CLoyD Nortu—Professor 
of Education, dean Normal School of Berea 
College since 1913; born St. Joseph, Mo., 
December 18, 1870. Graduate Yale College, 
1892; pH. D., 1900; graduate scholar Yale, 
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1897-1900; student Clarke University, 
summer 1899; student University of Wis- 
consin, 1913; instructor of mathematics, 
high school, St. Joseph, Mo., 1892-97; 
instructor in psychology, Yale, 1900-06; 
professor of psychology, Missouri State 
Normal School, 1906-1912. Published 
researches on movements used in writing; 
eye movements; economy in teaching type- 
writing; other minor articles on psychology. 


* * * 


McMULLEN, LyNN BANKs—Born Arca- 
dia, Ind.,‘January 28, 1875. B.s., DePauw 
University, 1897; University of Chicago, 
summer 1908; A. M., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1919; head science 
department State Normal School, Valley 
City, N. D., 1908-19; director Training 
School, State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo., 1919-20; president Northern Arizona 
Normal School, 1920-25; leave of absence 
as associate in Normal School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1924-25; pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Kentucky 
since 1925. Member Phi Delta Kappa; 
author “‘Forty Lessons in Physics,’’ 1904. 


* * * 


McVey, FranK LERoND—Born Wil- 
mington, Ohio, November 10, 1869; A. B., 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1893; PH. D., 
Yale, 1895; LL.D., Ohio Wesleyan, 1910, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1919; editorial writer, 
New York, 1895; instructor in history, 
Teachers College (Columbia), 1895-96; 
instructor, assistant professor and professor 
economics, University of Minnesota, 1896- 
1907 ; president University of North Dakota 
1909-17; president, State University of 
Kentucky since 1917. President Minne- 
apolis Associate Charities, 1898-1907 ; secre- 
tary Minnesota Academy Social Science, 
1907-09 (editor ‘Proceedings,’ 1907-09); 
secretary National Association of State 
Universities, 1916-22, president, 1923; 
member Kentucky State Board Vocational 
Education. Author: ‘Populist Move- 
ment,” 1896; ‘“‘History and Government of 
Minnesota,” 1901; and others. 


* * * 


McVey, J. M.—Native of Bourbon 
County. Attended public schools of that 
county; A. B. degree, Transylvania, 1893. 
Student, University of Virginia, 1893-94. 
Practiced law seven years; principal of 
Dayton (Ky.) High School six years; 
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superintendent of Bourbon County schools 


since 1922. 
* * * 


MIRACLE, J. T.—Born in Bell County, 
Kentucky. Early education in_ public 
schools of Bell County, Pineville High 
School. 
Normal School; A. B. degree from the 
University of Kentucky. Graduate work 
in Columbia University. First teaching 
three years in Bell County public schools. 
Principal of grades and high schools for 
four years; service in World War; for the 
past ten years superintendent of city 
schools; present position superintendent 
city schools Catlettsburg, Ky.; member of 
the Board of Directors of Kentucky 
Education Association; Chairman Code of 
Ethics Committee of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and a member of the 
Code of Ethics Committee of the National 
Education Association. 


* * * 


Moss, Mary Witi1a—Born in Hart 
County, Kentucky. Educated in rural 
and graded schools in that county; B. s., 
George Peabody College; M. A., Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Teacher in 
rural schools; teacher of English in Horse 
Cave High School; superintendent of Horse 
Cave schools. Head, department of 
English, Murray Normal School and 
Teachers College since its establishment. 
President of the District Association of 
Teachers of English. 


* * * 


Muntz, J. Hartan—Born Harrison 
County, Kentucky, December 26, 1891. 


Graduate Eastern Kentucky State. 
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Elementary school, one-room school Odd- 
ville, Harrison County; high school, Berea 
College Academy; college, Berea College, 
g. s. 1916; graduate work, University of 
Kentucky. First teaching, principal of 
county high school, Boone County, Ken- 
tucky, 1913. Three years in rural high 
school, three years teaching in cities, four 
and one-half years principal city high 
schools, three and one-half years superin- 
tendent city system. Present location six 
years, two and one-half high school principal, 
three and one-half years superintendent. 
Married Lela Adams, 1913. Four children. 
Elder in Christian Church, secretary of 
Exchange Club. Member Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association and National Education 


Association. 
* * * 


Newton, Morris HAarpin—Kentucky 
Wesleyan. Vanderbilt University. Smith- 
Hughes teacher, continuation class, Owens- 
boro Junior High School. Director of 
Junior Hi Bank. Bursar, applied extra 
curricular activities. 


* * * 


NicHoL_s, HoMER W.—Born in Caldwell 
County, Kentucky, 1887. Early educa- 


tion acquired in the public schools of Cald-' 


well County and high school at Princeton, 
Ky. Entered Southern Normal School 
1906; taught in Caldwell County; elected 
superintendent 1913, in which position he 
continued for eleven years. A. B., Western 
Kentucky Teachers College, 1924. Super- 
visor. Chairman, Kentucky Education As- 
sociation Legislative Committee. Super- 
visor of Vocational Rehabilitation, State 
Department of Education since 1924. Bap- 
tist. Sunday-school superintendent. F. and 
A.M., I. O. O. F. and W. O. W., Kiwanian. 


* * * 


Parsons, NoaH J.—Born Carlisle 
County, August 1, 1877. Attended rural 
schools, Carlisle County; student, Bardwell 
High School; student in Normal Depart- 


_ Ment, Kentucky State College, Valparaiso 


University. Graduated Nashville College 
of Law, 1901; began teaching, 1898; prac- 
ticed law in Elk City, Okla., 1901-02. 
Returned to teaching, 1904; served as 
county superintendent Carlisle County, 
1918-22; county superintendent Franklin 
County schools since 1922. 
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PATRICK, WELLINGTON—Director of 
University Extension and assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Ken- 
tucky. Sometime director of the summer 
session, University of Kentucky. Public 
school teacher, Kentucky and Oklahoma. 
High school principal and city superinten- 
dent of schools, Oklahoma. A. B. and A.M. 
in education, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., 1915 and 1917; 
PH. D., Peabody College, 1926. Member of 
Kappa Delta Pi and Phi Delta Kappa. 
Member of the Kiwanis Club. Chairman of 
the Publicity Committee of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 


* * * 
PATTERSON, KENNETH—Born London, 
Ky., 1893. Graduated Lebanon High 


School, 1912. B. s., Georgetown, 1916; 
M. A., University of Kentucky, 1923; in- 
structor, Bloomfield High School, 1916; 
principal Madisonville High School, 1917; 
instructor Henderson High School, 1919; 
principal Mayfield High School, 1921-23; 
superintendent Mayfield city schools, 1923; 
Pi Kappa Alpha. Rotarian. 
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University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 


Summer Session, 1927 





JI HE summer session of the University of Kentucky for 
| 1927, will consist of two five weeks terms, beginning June 
| 13. All colleges of the University will be open during the 
summer session. A strong program of graduate work will 
be available for teachers, principals, superintendents, col- 
lege and normal school instructors, and others desiring to 
| pursue graduate courses. 


For catalog and particulars, write to 


The Director of the Summer Session 
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PayNE, JoHN HowaArp—Superintendent 
of schools at Maysville, was born at Dayton, 
Ky., on April 27, 1889. With the excep- 
tion of five years in Casey and Lincoln 
Counties, all of his early life was spent 
in Campbell County, mostly at Cold 
Spring. 

His elementary education was received 
in the common schools of Casey and 
Lincoln Counties and at the Cold Spring 
Seminary in Campbell County. His high 
school training was received at the Academy 
of Kentucky State College. He graduated 
from the University of Kentucky in 1914, 
with the A. B., degree and from Columbia 
University in 1924, with the A. M. degree. 


Mr. Payne, taught in the rural schools 
of Campbell County for one year, 1908-09. 
In 1910, he was elected principal of the 
Butler County High School at Morgantown, 
Ky., which position he filled for two years. 
In 1914, he went to Bedford, Ky., as 
principal of the Trimble County High 
School and Bedford Graded School. In 
1916, he was elected superintendent of 
schools at Midway, Ky., where he remained 
for three years, going to Richmond, Ky., as 
city superintendent in 1919. Mr. Payne, 
held the Richmond  superintendency for 
seven years, or until 1926, at which time 
he was elected to head the school system of 
Maysville, Ky., which position he now 


holds. 


Mr. Payne has held a position on the 
faculty of the Eastern Teachers College 
for four summers; is a member of the Board 


_of Directors of the Kentucky Education 
_ Association, 
| supervised the construction of a course of 
» study which has won considerable atten- 


and while at Richmond, 


tion in the nation. 
* * * 
PENNINGTON, STELLA—Born London, 


Ky. Attended public schools of the State; 
A. B., Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio; 


© studied music and art, Cincinnati Con- 
_ servatory of Music, June 1922-23. Taught 
» two years in Wood River, IIl., two years in 


Deadwood, S. Dak., teacher of public 
school music and art in Murray State 
Teachers College since 1924. 


* * * 
Peters, H. W.—County school superin- 


tendent; born Rushville, W. Va., 1893; 
son of Lewis K. and Melissa (Meadows) 
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Peters, married Iva Solomon, Calvert City, 
Ky., 1921; one child, Lewis Lee Peters. 
Graduate Western Kentucky State Normal 
1924; reared on farm, taught in rural 
schools, Marshall and McCracken Counties, 
1912-17 inclusive; superintendent Marshall 
County schools 1918-23 inclusive; superin- 
tendent Christian County schools, Febru- 
ary, 1925, to present. President, Hopkins- 
ville Kiwanis Club, 1927; Home, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 


* bs * 


PoWELL, L. H.—Born and reared on the 
farm. Attended the public schools of Meade 
County, the old Brandenburg Normal 
School, Brandenburg, Ky., Western Ken- 
tucky State Normal, Bowling Green, Ky., 
and Kentucky State University, Lexington, 
Ky. Taught eight years in the public 
schools of Meade County and has served 
seventeen years as county superintendent 


of schools. 
BS * * 


REAvIs, WILLIAM C.—Born in southern 
Indiana. Attended the public schools of 
that state; was for several years principal 
of an elementary school in St. Louis, Mo. 
Served as superintendent of schools at 
Alton, IIl., principal of the University High 
School; associate professor of educational 
administration in the School of Education, 
University of Chicago, since 1921. Holds 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Chicago. Author of 
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many educational articles, and of a recent 
book entitled ‘‘Pupil Adjustment in Junior 
and Senior High School.” 


* * * 


REGENSTEIN, ANNA B.—Born McKenzie, 
Lewis County, Kentucky. A. B. degree, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
M. A., Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Graduate work in Harvard Univer- 
sity and Chicago University. Taught in 
rural schools of Lewis County, Kentucky, 
for three years. Taught six years in rural 
schools of Mason County, Kentucky. 
Taught ten years in seventh and eighth 
grades, Fort Thomas Public Schools. 
Principal Highlands High School, Fort 
Thomas, Ky., the past twelve years. 


* * * 


Ruoaps, McHENry—B orn Browder, 
Muhlenberg County, Kentucky, July 27, 
1858. A. B., Western Kentucky College, 
South Carrollton, Ky., 1880; A. M:, 1884; 
PH.M., Hartford (Kentucky) College, 1887; 
LL. D., Georgetown (Kentucky) College, 
1924. Teacher district school, 1878; presi- 
dent, Preparatory School,West Kentucky 
College, 1880; professor science, West Ken- 
tucky College, 1881-84; professor English 
language and literature, Hartford College, 
1885-90; superintendent of schools, Frank- 
fort, 1891-1900; Owensboro, 1900-11; pro- 
fessor, secondary education, University of 
Kentucky, 1911-23, part of time serving as 
state high school inspector; granted leave 
of absence to serve as state superintendent 
public instruction, January 1, 1924, term 
of 4 years. Member National Association 
College Teachers of Education, National 
Education Association, Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association; Kappa Delta Pi; 
member ex-officio various institutions. 
Democrat; Baptist; K. P.; member board 
directors Pythian Orphans Home of Ken- 


tucky. 
* * * 


RicBy, RALPpH—Native of Iowa. Grad- 
uated from Iowa State Teachers College, 
1901; attended the Overland Conservatory 
of Music, 1901-03; assistant director of 
music, Iowa State Teachers College, 1904; 
director of music, Berea College, 1905- 


present. 
* * * 


RoBERTs, HELEN—Graduated Univer- 
sity Wisconsin, B. s. degree, 1922; super- 
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visor of music, Marion County, Ohio, three 
years; instructor, public school music, 
Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* * * 


Rupo.peu, L. L.—Born May 11, 1894, 
Began teaching 1913, and organized and 
taught the first county high school in 
Marshall County in 1917. Advanced cer- 
tificate, Western Kentucky State Normal 
School. Bachelors degree, University of 
Kentucky. Graduate work in same insti- 
tution. Principal, Sharpe High School, 
Marshall County. Superintendent, Mar. 
shall County schools. Principal of Tomp- 
kinsville High School since 1926. World 
War veteran. Mason. Member of Alpha 
Zeta; Kappa Delta Pi; Kentucky Educa 
tion Association; Kentucky Association of 
High School Principals; American Voca- 
tional Association; National Education 
Association. 

* * 

Scott, MAMIE WEstT—A. B. degree from 
Martha Washington College, a diploma in 
dramatic art from the same college and 
a diploma in piano from Martha Washing- 
ton Conservatory. Graduate work at 
Columbia University. Superintendent of 
Estill County since 1924. 


* * * 


SmitH, Payson—Born Portland, Me, 
February 11, 1873. Educated Westbrook 


Seminary and Tufts College, honorary] 
A. M., 1903; LL. D., University of Maine > 


1908; LITT. D., Bates, 1909; Bowdoin, 1911; 


was instructor of Greek, Westbrook Semi-f 


nary; principal high schools and superit- 
tendent schools, Canton, Me.; superit: 
tendent of schools, Auburn, Me., 1904-07; 
state superintendent public schools d 
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Maine, 1907-17; state commissioner of 
education of Massachusetts since July 1, 
1917. 

* * * 

SouTH, EuporA L.—Graduate of Excel- 
sior Collegiate Institute, and student of 
piano and violin, same institution; grad- 
uate in public school music, Peoria Musical 
College, Peoria, Ill., Columbia University, 
summer, 1924; Louisville Conservatory of 
Music, summer, 1926; supervisor of music, 
Princeville, Ill.; Montgomery County High 
School, Mt. Sterling, Ky.; for past five 
years, music supervisor, Frankfort, Ky. 


* * * 


SPEARS, JOHN D.—Born Franklin, Ky. 
Early training rural and graded schools of 
Simpson County. City superintendent 
Morgantown schools since 1921; A. B. 
Western Kentucky Teachers College, 1926. 
Author of “The County Hymn of Ken- 
tucky.”’ 

* * * ‘ 

TAYLOR, ALFRED P.—Born at Bells Run, 
Ohio County, Kentucky, 1870; B. s., Hart- 
ford College, 1905; student Western Nor- 
mal, Bowling Green, summer, 1909; A. B., 
University of Kentucky, 1924; taught in ru- 
ral schools, 1892-1894; Audubon, 1896-97; 
Hartford, 1897-1899; Kirkmansville, 1899- 
1901; Guthrie, 1901-02; Allensville, 1902—- 
1903; Beaver Dam, 1903-05; Owensboro, 
teaching principal of elementary school, 
1905-18; supervising principal, 1918-22; 
supervisor of testing and classification in 
elementary schools, 1922—. Past Chancel- 
lor Knights of Pythias. Member Kappa 
Delta Pi. President department of ele- 
mentary education, Kentucky Education 


Association. 
* * * 


TayLor, L. N.—A native of Kentucky 
(Casey County), was educated in the public 
schools of Kansas and Kentucky, holds 
degrees from the University of Kentucky, 
and has devoted his life to public school 
service. He has worked in rural, city and 
college systems, and is now State agent for 
tural schools and has direction of Negro 
education. He is an advocate of the larger 
units of school administration. 


* * * 
TAYLOR, WILLIAM SEpTIMUs—Educator, 
born Beaver Dam, Ky., January 20, 1885; 


son of Herschel Berry and Ellen Orah 
(Render) Taylor; diploma, Western Teach- 





Asheville Normal 
and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Tenth Session—June 13-July 22, 1927 


A great cosmopolitar. summer school 2,250 feet above 
the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks, 6,000 feet high. 

1,800 attended the 1926 summer session from 32 states 
and two foreign countries. 

The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one 
of the state summer schools of North Carolina, 

Faculty of ninety from twenty-one universities and 
teachers colleges, 

225 courses offered for Kindergarten, primary, gram- 
mar grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical 
directors, high school teachers, supervisors and prin- 
cipals, 

Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and 
board in dormitories is $42 for six weeks. Rooms may 
be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount, 
Board in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week, 
Tuition $12 for four courses, 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for four 
months, 


Write for complete catalog now ready 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL. D., President 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 














ers College, Bowling Green, Ky., 1910; 
B. Ss. A., University of Kentucky, 1912; 
M.S. U., Wisconsin, 1913; PH. D., Columbia, 
1924; married Helen Josephine Dodge of 
Monrce, Wis., February 3, 1923; one 
daughter, Nancy Ellen; associate professor 
agricultural education and supervisor of 
high schools, University of Texas, 1913-18; 
agent for agricultural education of Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 1918- 
1919; professor of rural education and head 
department of rural life, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1919-20; assistant director of 
teachers bureau, department of public in- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, from 
1920 to 1922; dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, since 1923; 
member A. A. A. S., National Society for 
the Study of Education, National Educa- 
tion Association, Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, National Society for Vocational 
Education, Alpha Zeta, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi, Acacia, Baptist, Mason, 
Kiwanian. Author: ‘‘Development of Pro- 
fessional Education of Teachers in Penn- 
sylvania;” editor of Kentucky High 
School Quarterly. Home 106 Cherokee 
Park, Lexington, Ky. 
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Wa.sy, Lucy E.—Principal Lexington’s 
largest kindergarten. Born in Lexington; 
educated Christ Church Seminary, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Columbia, National 
Kindergarten College. Member of Ken- 
tucky Education Association, and Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. 

* * * 

Wa tis, V. W.—Born in Lyon County, 
Kentucky, January 19, 1892. Educated 
in the public schools of Trigg County, 
graduate Western Kentucky State Normal 
School (Class ’19), degree of A. B. conferred 
in 1924, from Colorado State Teachers 
College. Commenced teaching in the 
rural schools of Trigg County at legal age, 
has taught in the high schools of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Colorado. Baptist, F. and 
A. M. and W. O. W. Elected county 
superintendent of Ballard County schools, 
August, 1926. 

* * * 

Watkins, W. M.—Born at Grove Ridge, 
Ky. Early experience in Texas and Cali- 
fornia. Studied six years in Middlesboro 
Normal School. Taught eight years in 
rural school at Grove Ridge; two years 
Golden Pond graded school; four years 
principal of Liberty graded school; four 
years principal Clinton County High 
School at Albany; principal King Mountain 
graded school three years; superintendent 
of school in Casey County since July, 1926. 
At present on leave, studying in Eastern 
Kentucky Teachers College. 

* * * 


WELLs, RAINEY T.—Born December 25, 
1875. Attended elementary and secondary 
schools in Calloway County. Attended 
Murray Male and Female Institute; at- 
tended Southern Normal University, Hunt- 
ington, Tenn., graduated therefrom with 
A. B. and M. A. degrees. Taught ten years 
in the schools of Calloway County.  At- 
torney-at-law, Murray, Ky., 1902-20. 

* * * 

WHITEHEAD, Guy—Born Rineyville, Ky., 
1887; attended public schools of Louisville 
and Elizabethtown; attended Southern 


Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky., 
graduated Western Kentucky Teachers 
College, 1915; M. A., Peabody College, 


1923; graduate work, Columbia University, 
Has taught at Rosedale, La., Paducah, 
Louisville, and Peabody College; assistant 
superintendent of schools, Louisville, since 
1923. 
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WILLiAMs, Robert E.—Born near Hart- 
ford, Ohio County, Kentucky, May 1), 
1873. Attended rural schools of Ohio and 
McLean Counties; student in public 
schools of Livermore, McLean County, 
Pleasant Ridge, Daviess County, Beaver 
Dam Normal, Ohio County; Central 
Normal College, Danville, Ind., 1890-92: 
summer school Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1914; teacher in rural schools of 
Ohio and Daviess Counties, 1892-99: 
principal of West Main Street and Third 
Street Schools, Owensboro, Ky., 1899-1911; 
principal Nicholas Finzer School, Louis- 
ville, 1911-12; principal Western Depart- 
mental School, Louisville, 1912-23; presi- 
dent Louisville Educational Association, 
1914-15; part-time secretary Kentucky 
Education Association, 1915-23. All-time 
executive secretary of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, 1923-. Director Na- 
tional Education Association, 1923-; super- 
intendent sunday school Third Baptist 
Church, Owensboro, Ky.; member of 
Professional Literary Club, Owensboro, Ky.; 
deacon of Fourth Avenue Baptist Church, 
Louisville; Democrat; married, two. chil- 
dren. 


* * * 
YUNKER, Emitte—Born in Louisville, 
1865; graduated Louisville Girls High 


School, . 1883; Louisville Normal School, 
1884; B. s., University of Louisville, 1910; 
M. S., University of Louisville, 1911; gradu- 
ate student, University of Chicago, Cornell, 
Peabody, University of Tennessee. Critic 
teacher Louisville Normal, 
supervisor nature study and gardening, 
Louisville public schools, 1916—present. 


1896-1916; F 





iit ios 


Author of ‘‘Primary Studies,” ‘Home and 


School Gardening,” 
Lots.’”’ Member, 


Club; American Iris Society; American 
Forestry Association; Outdoor Art League; 
Folklore Society. 


“Improving Vacant 
Wilson Ornithological f 
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HISTORY OF UNIVERSITY OF 
LOUISVILLE 


Ninety vears ago, on April 3, 1837, there 
came into being in Louisville the first 
municipal university in America, when 
through the foresight of the city fathers, aid 
was given to the founding and maintenance 
of the medical institute which became in 
time the School of Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. Today there is scarcely 
a city of prominence in America that has 
not a college or a university within its 
confines. It may be truly said that in 
fathering this first municipal university 
the city of Louisville was a forerunner in 
the field of higher education. 


The University of Louisville began its 
career in the upper room of the city work- 
house where a group of medical students 
gathered in the spring of 1837 to listen to 
the medical lectures. Seven years later 
the University was formally chartered by 
the State Legislature, and the School of Law 
was organized. From that time on to 1907, 
the University consisted of the Schools of 
Medicine and Law, attracting students from 
all parts of the South and the Middle West. 
Then in 1907, new life and energy brought 
into being the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, and a year later effected a coali- 
tion of the five medical schools in Louisville 
into the present School of Medicine of the 
University. The School of Dentistry was 
created in 1918 when the University 
authorities took over the equipment of the 
Louisville College of Dentistry. Finally in 
1924, through a generous gift of the Speed 
family, the James B. Speed Foundation was 
created, and the Speed Scientific School 
was opened the following year and dedi- 
cated to the teaching of the sciences con- 
nected with engineering. 


Thus in a span of ninety years the Uni- 
versity has developed from a class of 80 
medical students and three lecturers to a 
group of five closely-knit schools or colleges 
with an enrollment of 1,500 students and a 
faculty of 227. Today the School of 
Medicine is the oldest medical school west 
of the Alleghenies, and the only medical 
school in the State; the School of Law is the 
second oldest law school in the South; the 
School of Dentistry is the only school of its 
class in the State, and the Speed Scientific 
School is one of the few advanced schools of 


engineering of the country in which practical 
work in industry is a part of the curriculum. 
Today the Schools of Medicine, of Law and 
of Dentistry are located in buildings in the 
heart of the city adjacent to the hospitals 
and the courts of law, and out on the new 
Belknap campus of forty acres are nine 
buildings, devoted to the work of the 
College of Liberal Arts and the Scientific 
School. .To this group there is being added 
a stately administration hall, which is to 
cost $226,000, and a beautiful new art 
gallery, the gift of Mrs. James B. Speed. 


In order to insure for the University 
continued growth and normal development 
two forward steps have been taken by the 
board of trustees and the citizens of Louis- 
ville. First, a million-dollar bond issue was 
voted by the people of the city, and the 
money used to wipe out the indebtedness 
of the University on the new campus, to 
remodel old buildings and provide for the 
new administration hall. Second, the 
board of trustees authorized the creation 
of a general endowment fund, and have 
taken steps to raise this fund of two million 
dollars by popular subscription. Prelim- 
inary work to this end has gone on for 
nearly a year, and during the month of 
April the alumni of the University, there 
are more than 7,000 living graduates, and 
the people of the city of Louisville, will 
be asked to subscribe to this fund. Pay- 
ments are to be made over a period of five 
years, ending May 31, 1931. From the 
income derived from this general endow- 
ment fund the trustees propose to increase 
the full-time faculty of the University, to 
create new and much-needed departments, 
to create evening and Saturday classes for 
persons who are employed during the day 
and for teachers who are free only on 
Saturday, and to insure the growth and 
development of the University library. 


Creation of a general endowment fund 
has been found by the trustees the only 
immediate and practicable means of pro- 
viding for the University’s needs. The 
present income of the University is limited 
to three sources, the present endowment 
of $265,000, of which $250,000 is devoted 
to the Speed Scientific School by the pro- 
vision of the gift of that endowment by 
Mrs. F. M. Sackett and Mr. William S. 
Speed; tuition fees, which are paid by the 
students in the professional school and 
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those students in the college of liberal arts 
coming from outside of Louisville, and 
which provide at present for about thirty- 
five per cent of the operating expenses of 
the University, and the city tax levy, 
which by law cannot exceed a five-cent 
rate. 


Thus, in the words of the board of 
trustees in announcing the campaign for a 
general endowment fund: ‘“Thé amounts 
that can be realized from these three 
sources of income with which to pay the 
expense of operation, even as we are now 
running under restricted conditions, will 
hardly meet, if in fact they can be made to 
meet, the actual expense of operation. 
This allows nothing for expansion, nothing 
for improvement, nothing for growth. 
And an institution, like all things else in 
the stream of life, must either go forward 
or it will go backward.” 


In asking the people of Louisville and the 
alumni of the University through the 
United States and the world to give to an 
endowment fund, the University is doing 
what every progressive university in the 
country is doing or has done, that is, calling 
on those who have enjoyed, are enjoying, 
or will enjoy the benefits of the University 
to insure its growth and development. 


The four great needs of the University, 
as has been stated, are a larger full-time 
faculty, new departments, night classes 
and an ever-expanding library. All of 
these needs are imperative and co-equal. 
In order that they may be met with intelli- 
gence and in accordance with the needs of 
the hour, the trustees have not committed 
themselves to any definite allocation of the 
income of this endowment. However, of 
these four outstanding needs it has been 
agreed that the need of more teachers is 
perhaps most immediate. Of the shortage 
of teachers, the trustees have formally 
said: ‘‘We must have a larger full-time 
faculty. At present the number of students 
is about 1,500, and this number is increas- 
ing each year. We have quite a large 
number of teachers. But very much the 


greater part of them give only part time 
to the University. No such institution 
can operate efficiently unless it has an ade- 
quate force of men and women, who, as 
teachers, give their whole time and whole 
thought to the institution, people whose 
life work is teaching. The teachers we 


have are good, but there are not enough 
of them. This condition must be remedied. 
If not, we will lose some of the best of our 
present inadequate teaching force, who will 
grow weary of carrying the over-load.” 


The need of new departments is felt in 
every college and school of the University, 
Departments of business administration, of 
architecture, and of journalism have been 
mentioned as immediate needs of the 
College of Liberal Arts. The heads of the 
School of Medicine have declared that 
every department in that school needs 
strengthening to keep up with the pro- 
gressive movement of medicine, and have 
urged creation of a department of public 
health and preventative medicine. The 
Speed Scientific School, co-operating as it 
does with the industries of the city of 
Louisville, feels constantly the necessity 
of expansion in order to meet the growing 
need for technically-trained men. And 
the same is true to an extent in the schools 
of law and dentistry. 


Evening classes, which are a great factor 
in virtually every urban university, can be 
made a part of the University of Louisville 
when the faculty is sufficiently large to 
assign instructors to this work. Until that 
time, those who work during the day are 
being deprived of the benefits of the 
University that stands within their city 
limits. 


Back of every classroom, lecture-hall 
and laboratory within a university there 
looms the university library, the store- 
house of assembled knowledge and the 
reservoir of power. Knowing that no 
university can be great without a great 
and growing library, the University trustees 
have pledged themselves to the upbuilding 
of the University’s store of books and 
source material. The University Library 
with its 10,000 or more books is unable to 
serve its growing student body or to make 
proper provision for graduate or research 
work, It is the hope of the trustees that a 
part of the income from the endowment 
fund can be set aside to build up the library, 
which is to be housed in the administration 
hall, whose walls are now rising on the 
campus, 


While the University of Louisville is 
under the control of a Board of Trustees 
named by the Mayor of Louisville, and is 
supported in large part by city funds and 
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local benefactors, its influence is state- and 
nation-wide. To it come students from 
all parts of the United States and of the 
world. From its doors graduates have 
gone to every state of the Union and all 
parts of the earth. Of the seven thousand 
known living alumni, 2,800 are residents 
of Kentucky. Sixty per cent, of the 
physicians of Kentucky are alumni of the 
University, and sixty-two per cent of the 
dentists of this State claim the University 
as their alma mater. 


Since its founding more than 20,000 
have been trained for professional or 
academic life at the University of Louis- 
ville. Of this number a great many have 
received high honors from the State and 
nation. Research has shown that among 
the graduates are seven United States 
Senators, fourteen Congressmen, a Solicitor 
General of the United States, a Speaker of 
the National House of Representatives, a 
Governor of Illinois and a Governor of 
West Virginia, twenty-six State Legislators, 
thirty-nine Judges, forty-four Mayors, 
and ten Prosecuting Attorneys. 


In the field of medicine the University 
has graduated three former presidents of 
the American Medical Society, a president 
of the National Dental Association, the 
director of the laboratories of the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research, 402 surgeons, 
2,025 physicians, 514 dentists, 35 hospital 
superintendents, 11 pharmacists, 105 presi- 
dents of state and county medical socie- 
ties, 20 presidents of State and local dental 
societies, and 12 founders of hospitals and 
sanitariums. 


Nor is the University represented alone 
in the fields of medicine and law. In the 
world of education and the arts, the Univer- 
sity is represented by 41 college professors, 
147 high school teachers, five superinten- 
dehts of schools, 6 authors, 2 poets, 4 
editors, 4 librarians and 4inventors. On 
the rosters of the alumni there are also 19 
ministers, 2 playwrights, 31 bankers and 
brokers, 18 farmers and 289 general 
business men. 


When it is realized that the University 
of Louisville has been growing at the rate 
of ten per cent a year for the past ten years, 
and that only within the last two years has 
the University found breathing room, it 
may be literally said that the institution 
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has just struck its pace. With the growth 
of Louisville and the increasing per capita 
wealth of the people of Kentucky, the Uni- 
versity is bound to attract more and more 
students. If the University is to offer 
thorough and competent instruction to this 
increasing number of students, and is to be 
of greatest service to the city of Louisville, 
it is evident that the general endowment 
fund which is being sought must be 
provided. 
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SOCIAL HYGIENE IN THE PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
Mrs. HucH Morris, 


Publicity Chairman Social Hygiene 
Association of Kentucky 


The various National Education Asso- 
ciations are endorsing the plan of study 
classes in social hygiene throughout the 
United States, and Mrs. F. J. Corl, State 
Chairman of Social Hygiene for the 
Kentucky Parent-Teacher Association has 
arranged to conduct such classes wherever 
possible. 

“The general physical and psychological 
characteristics of the child from infancy to 
adolescence and the constant inter-action 
between him and his environment are 
being studied in detail; also the importance 
of giving definite, true and adequate infor- 
mation in regard to the origin of life,’’ says 
Mrs. Corl. ‘The classes are encouraged 
to discuss its problems in regard to this 
instruction and the simplicity with which 
the information should be given is demon- 
strated with great care. The practical 
problems are also to be given a place in this 
study.” 

A report of the activities of Mrs. Corl, 
during the past year record many interest- 
ing accomplishments. She has succeeded 
in arousing wide interest in the Social 
Hygiene program and securing co-opera- 
tion of the various parent-teacher organi- 
zations throughout the State as well as in 
Louisville. Since January, 1926, Mrs. Corl 
visited 35 towns in the State and has 
reached a total audience of over 18,000 
persons. She hopes to cover the rest of 
the State before the end of the present 
school term, addressing beside parent- 
teacher groups, high schools students, 
graded school students over the age of 
thirteen years and all men’s and women’s 
organizations interested in this important 
work. 


The Social Hygiene Association of Ken- 
tucky, of which association Mrs. Corl is 
also vice-president, includes among the 
main features of its activities the free 
distribution of literature, library service of 
books on the subject of social hygiene for 
parents and teachers, also motion pictures 
may be arranged for through the office of 
that association by any parent-teacher 
organization wishing this service The 
motion picture, “The Gift of Life,” being 





Victor Orthophonic Records are now avail- 
able for every phase of educational work. 


The Victor Talking Machine Co., 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 














especially recommended by Mrs. Corl 
for use in educating the child as to the 
origin of life as well as providing a proper 
vocabulary for the parent in explaining this 
phase of the subject. 


MURRAY NEWS 


Three members have been added to the 
faculty. Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, of Lex- 
ington comes as registrar. Mrs. Hester, 
has an A. B. and A. M. degree from the 
University of Kentucky. She received her 
training in the office of the registrar of the 
University of Kentucky. Miss Verna 
Goode, of North Carolina, is assistant 
librarian. She holdsan A. B. degree from 
the University of North Carolina and isa 
graduate of the Carnegie Library School of 
Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. Kyle Whitehead, 
was elected teacher of journalism and 
English. Mr. Whitehead was a_ teacher 
in the department of journalism at the 
University of Kentucky, and holds an 
A. B. degree from that institution. 


Miss Maryleona Bishop, who has been 
doing graduate work in French at Ken- 
tucky University has resumed her former 
position as teacher of French. 


Dr. A. E. Winship addressed the students 
at chapel, January 26. 


The Dramatic Club presented three one- 
act plays in the auditorium, January 27. 


Under the auspices of the World's 
Affair Club, Dr. Ernst Jackh, member. of 
the Geneva delegation at the conferences 
of Versailles, Genoa, Geneva and Locarno, 
and author of ‘The New Germany,” 
addressed the students on the evening of 
January 21. His subject was ‘‘The Growth 
of the International Mind.’’ After the 
lecture an informal reception was given for 
him by the World’s Affair Club. 


The new chemistry laboratory for 
quantitative analysis has been completed. 
Equipment for college physics has been 
more than doubled during this year. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
By R. R. RIcHARDs, 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 


Why does Kentucky stand almost at 
the bottom of all the states in the Union 
when it comes to education? Does it 
mean that our colleges and universities are 
not worthy institutions of learning? Or 
does it mean that the fault is with the rural 
schools? In order to answer this question 
we should turn from the higher institutions 
and notice our rural schools. 


The schools and communities are not in 
touch with each other. The community 
seems to be getting nothing from the school ; 
likewise it gives nothing to the school in 
inreturn. Patrons do not look at schools 
or education broadly. They think if 
pupils learn to read and write, the school 
has fulfilled its mission. Most schools 
seem to take the same attitude. Our rural 
school should not be a place for the pupil 
to go merely to get formal knowledge, but 
to connect the knowledge gained with his 
own life and community. Each _ pupil 
should think of the school as ‘‘my school”’ 
and not as the teacher’s or the board of 
education's school. Too often the school 
is loked upon as something forced on the 
children. Good attendance must come 
from interest in the school work and a 
feeling of its value rather than from any 
artificial incentives. How is this thing to 
be brought about? 


One of the first things that should 
receive attention is the curriculum. Why 
do boys and girls in our farming sections 
study the same things as their cousins 
living in the city? Are the life and the 
surroundings of each as nearly similar as 
the subjects they must study? If this is 
not true something is wrong. Does the 
chap who expects to be a farmer need to 
spend hours, weeks, and even months 
figuring out problems of the city? His 
problems are not problems of the city. 


Who can blame a boy for wanting to quit 
school and go to work? He is able to see 
that his school work is not connected with 
problems of real life. If by some miracle 
the boy does not get disgusted before 
reaching high school why should he be 
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trying to read Caesar or Cicero when there 
is an old orchard nearby which needs 
renovating? Henry Ford did not become 
the world’s greatest financier by staying up 
late at night with Cicero as his companion. 
We all agree that ‘‘practice makes perfect” 
in all things. Is this not true of farming 
as well as of other things? Ifa boy is going 
to be a farmer let him study subjects 
related to the work. 


For many years we have heard the cry 
that young students should be given some- 
thing to discipline their minds. This has 
usually takén the form of some foreign 
language. Many times it has been a course 
in mathematics that never serves the boy 
after his credits have been checked for 
graduation. It is very gratifying to know 
that at present radical changes are being 
brought about along this particular line. 


It is not the writer’s idea that subjects 
studied which are not closely connected 
with the things an individual wishes to 
pursue in later life is time lost. It is his 
idea, however, that in many instances the 
time could have been put to a much better 
use. This is especially true of the boy who 
does not stay in school long. The majority 
of our farm boys never go beyond the 
common schools. These are the ones our 
rural schools are particularly ill-fitted to 
help. The farm boy who does not stay in 
school long certainly should have the prop- 
er kind of training while there. A boy 
with average intelligence can advance very 
materially along the line of farming if he 
only gets a start in the right direction 
before leaving school. 


How is all of this to be done? By get- 
ting away from what Herbert Quick calls 
the ‘‘Copy-Cat Schools.”” The curriculum 
for the rural districts should not be copied 
from the city schools. Rural schools 
should be built for rural needs. One 
. writer says, ‘Our schools are made for the 
people who take naturally to books and 
reading, and even with all that has been 
done in late years to try to get real educa- 
tion into them, they are mainly for those 
people alone. This is the most vital 
trouble with country life.’ 


The broader view from the educated 
man’s standpoint is beyond most boys and 
girls in rural districts. They know nothing 
of the wonder and charm of the world of 
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books. Many boys and girls who go 
through the rural school course have no 
greater interest in the great world of books 
than has the person who cannot read or 
write. Why not give them something 
different? 


The crying need of our rural schools 
today is for more action, or perhaps better, 
more participation on the part of the 
students. Nothing can take the place of 
it. Projective education in its various 
forms is what we need. What boy can 
forget the time or way his class sprayed an 
orchard near the school under the super- 
vision of his teacher? Who can forget the 
method of testing seed corn after doing the 
work at school? How far will you need to 
travel before you find the boy who remem- 
bers all these things from simply studying 
his text and then reciting? If you should 
find one who made a perfect recitation how 
much of it could he put into actual prac- 
tice? 


The person with all theory and no prac- 
tice is usually like the young bride con- 
sulting a cook-book for the length of time 
a cake should stay in the stove. She 
noticed it was burning and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, 
my, that cake is burning and I can’t take 


it out for five minutes yet! 
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THE KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


By J. B. HoLtoway, President 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, was organized a number 
of years ago. It has met with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association until this year. 
The next meeting of the National Associa- 
tion will be in St. Louis, Mo., February 
24th, 25th and 26th. 


The National Association is encouraging 
membership through State Associations. 
Kentucky is the sixteenth State to organize 
an Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Each state association effects its 
own organization, elects its own Officers, 
conducts its own work and assesses its own 
fees. Dues to the amount of one dollar 
per member must be sent to the National 
Association annually. 


The National Association issues a bulle- 
tin quarterly, January, March, May and 
October. One number, the March issue, 
is a report of the national meeting. The 
other numbers are devoted to professional 
research and discussion. The lack of 
these bulletins will be a handicap to a 
secondary-school executive. Members re- 
ceive these and all other publications of the 
Association free. 


The work of the Kentucky Association 
isnow being planned. It is hoped to have 
one session during the week of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association in April. 
This program will not conflict with any 
of the regular Kentucky Association 
programs. In its work the Kentucky 
Association will devote its efforts to pro- 
fessional study and research entirely. 


_ The wowk of the high school principal 
is as professional and technical as that of a 
physician. It is highly important that the 
principals of the State, study the work they 
have todo. They must make the position 
of high school principal professional, im- 
portant and dignified in the community. 
It is believed that the principals of the 
State may do much, through co-operative 
study, that will add to the effectiveness of 
their work. 


It is expected that a part of our work at 
the April meeting will be devoted to the 
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development of a program involving a 
study of some specific problems in secon- 
dary education. Each member will be 
notified about April 1st, concerning the 
April meeting. There is work enough for 
all. All are expected to participate. Send 
your fee of $2.00 to the Secretary, Principal 
Gladstone Koffman, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
He will forward $1.00 to the National 
Secretary, your National dues. He will 
retain $1.00 your State dues. 
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NATURE STUDY AND GARDENING 
IN LOUISVILLE 


By EmMILIE YUNKER, 
Supervisor of Nature Study and Gardening 


The school gardens of today with their 
grass, trees and lovely flowers present quite 
a contrast to the hard paved school yards of 
years ago. With the co-operation of the 
Outdoor Art League and the Commercial 
Club, now known as Board of Trade, 
pioneer work in window gardening and 
improvement of vacant lots was directed 
by Emilie Yunker, assisted by Mrs. George 
H. Webb. 


In 1915, the new schools were surrounded 
by spacious grounds. It was then that our 
first demonstration garden was made at 
the Albert S. Brandeis School. The soil 
was sour and lacking in phosphates and 
potash, and “unable to produce a respect- 
able weed.”” With the help of a fertilizer, 
cultivation, a selection of seeds, and the 
work of 175 interested children, this waste 
lot was converted into a beautiful garden. 


There was added a picturesque shelter 
house with its well-filled toolroom, memo- 
rial greenhouse, drinking fountain and other 
garden accessories. This was made pos- 
sible by the untiring effort of Mrs. John H. 
Miller, member of the Outdoor Art League, 
with the co-operation of public-spirited 
citizens. 


The Board of Education realizing its 
educational value took over the work. 
Wherever space will permit, outdoor gar- 
dens are made. Garden activities are 
planned for all grades, beginning with the 


kindergarten. These little tots are proud 
of their egg-shell gardens containing 
nasturtiums. These are taken home at 


Easter time. Conferences with the teachers 
are held in which the work is discussed. A 
Nature-Garden Outline has been prepared 
by the supervisor. Special lessons are 
prepared on ‘‘How to Plant Trees,” 
“Study of the Winter Birds,” “‘Care of the 
Aquarium,” ‘“‘How to Maintain a Beautiful 
Lawn,” etc. 


Last year the children planted 50,000 
packets of seed, 4,000 gladiolus, 8,000 
paper-white narcissus, and 20,000 tulip 
and hyacinth bulbs. 
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The gardens are kept busy all the year 
round. Intensive gardening is practised. 
The children continue the work during 
vacation. Excellent school spirit is de- 
veloped. The Board of Education pro- 
vides a supervisor and a number of assis- 
tants. 


Last March, 1,500 lovely hyacinths were 
exhibited in 50 schools. One school raised 
300 plants to be distributed among the 
sick at the Children’s Hospital. In April, 
the Tulip Show was a success. The Iris 
Exhibit last May eclipsed all previous 
efforts. Later, there were roses, sweet 
peas, gladioli, choice dahlias, cosmos and 
chrysanthemums exhibited in the late 
autumn. 


Several schools specialize in raising hedge 
plants, others grow hundreds of spirea and 
barberry shrubs. Some are successful with 
scarlet sage. Begonias, rubber plants, 
English ivy are raised from cuttings. The 
babylonian and pussy willow trees are 
also raised from cuttings. 


There is a growing interest in shrubs. 
Planting, done by the pupils under super- 
vision, assumes a beauty and natural curva- 
ture of outline, which arouses a great deal 
of pride at the school and in the community. 
There is afforded ample opportunity for 
landscape art. 


Every school has its window garden. 
With no planting space outdoors, one little 
expects to see a Flower Show at Christmas. 
Such, however, was the case in many of 
our schools. The children proudly carried 
home the paper-white narcissus at the 
holiday season. Several hundreds of nar- 
cissus were sent to the sick and shut-ins, as 
were 70 Christmas trees planted in tin cans 
painted red by the Girl Scouts. Nothing 
has led to so close a relationship between 
the school and neighborhood as planting 
trees. By so doing, the children have not 
only erected a monument to the soldier, to 
the memory of a beloved teacher or class- 
mate, but to themselves, they have 
erected the finest monument of them all. 
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Commercially, the gardens are a success, 
the proceeds of which are used for the 
improvement of our gardens. Educa- 
tionally, we point with pride to our boys 
and girls, who contribute their work 
faithfully from seedtime to harvest, who 
do their best towards growing wholesome 
vegetables, who not only grow lovely 
flowers at school but carry beauty into the 
home. 


Civic pride is developed. He who makes 
a garden is a good citizen. The garden of 
today is an expression of good citizenship. 
The yard of one of our enthusiastic gar- 
deners was so small that he nailed a board to 
the fence, where he placed a box in which 
he grew zinnias, petunias and moss. 
Later, when his father purchased a home at 
Audubon Park, there was an acre of ground 
in which he grew successfully tomatoes, 
potatoes and a host of other vegetables. 
The family was supplied with fresh whole- 
some vegetables. The surplus was shared 
with the neighbors, while a goodly portion 
was conserved for winter’s use. There is 
another side, the sociological, which is too 
often overlooked. The garden assistant at 
Atkinson reported the following: <A truant 
appealed to in many ways at school, made 
promises of regularity that were seldom 
kept. His case was almost hopeless. One 
day, in sheer desperation, the principal 
sent him into the garden. He spaded to 
his heart’s content. Imbued with the 
idea that he was useful, his first request 
was for a “job” in the garden. This 
granted, he was made captain of a team. 
So interested did he become that he made 
ahome garden. He helped do the canning 
and helped win a prize at the Kentucky 
State Fair. The school spirit is still 
developing. A better quality of work and 
a more dependable boy is the result. 

Nature Clubs for the ‘‘Study of Birds,”’ 
“Trees,” ‘Wild Flowers and Woodfolk’”’ 
are being conducted. Bird Day, National 
Garden Week and Forestry Week are 
observed. Canning demonstrations are 
part of the vacation work. 

Saturday mornings are given over to 
bird hikes. In winter, the children observe 
the chickadees, tufted titmice, blue-jays, 
juncos, nuthatches, brown creepers, flickers 
and downy woodpeckers. Their economic 
value is studied. Three hundred pine and 
hemlock trees were planted in December, 
beautifying the school grounds, forming a 
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shelter and a nesting place for the birds. 
Feeding stations and bird baths have been 
placed in a number of school gardens and 
in some of the home gardens. 

The love of the beautiful, the careful 
observation of trees, birds and growing 
beautiful flowers are uplifting and the 
children cannot help but catch the inspira- 
tion. 


1927, is to be a banner year for better 
homes. No home is complete without a 
garden. It makes a most desirable living 
room in summer. By turning every yard 
into a garden of wholesome vegetables or 
beautiful flowers, with the help of the 
children, we will endeavor to make Louis- 
ville a garden spot and a pleasant place in 
which to live.—Civic Opinion. 
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An Equal Educational Opportunity For 
Every Kentucky Child 


“An EQuaL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


Of course the subject is a limit toward 
which we may ever strive, whose distance 
of approach may ever be lessened, but the 
limit itself can never be reached. 


The first handicap to remove in striving 
to approach such an ideal limit, is the 
economic differentials that exist among the 
counties and sections of Kentucky. 


The table below illustrates how the bread 
and butter side of a teacher’s life affects her 
training and tenure of office. 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
No.of No. of Salary - of No of of 


Co. Teachers Range H.S, H.S. Inexperienced 
Training Graduates Teachers 
30 25 21 


29 2231 $400-$ 499 

41 2783 500- 599 12 41 23 

25 1809 600- 699 12 $1 17 
9 526 700- 799 3 69 18 
6 311 800—- 899 1 80 13 
4 337 900—- 1000... 80 8 


In counties whose salary schedules are 
low the highest percentage of teachers who 
have had no high school training and the 
lowest percentage of high school graduates 
are found. Assuming that the pupils are 
about evenly distributed, 30% of the chil- 
dren in the twenty-nine counties whose 
teachers are paid from $400 to $499 per 
annum, are taught by eighth-graders, while 
only 25% are taught by high school 
graduates. In counties whose salary sched- 
ules range from $700 to $1,000 per annum, 
very few children are taught by eighth- 
graders and the great majority are under 
teachers who have had at least four years 
of high school training. 


The counties in the lower schedule list 
were for the most part levying the maxi- 
mum tax rate, while many of the counties 
paying the higher salary schedules were 
not forced to do so on account of their great 
wealth. 


Now there is an economic law of income 
which will determine teacher training, and 
it works just as surely as the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. The only way to remove 
the great differentials in salary schedules 


in Kentucky, is to distribute state funds 
on a basis of economic needs. 
Jay L. CHAMBERS, 
Dean State Normal School and Teachers 
College Morehead, Kentucky, 


“An EQuAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


That practical difficulties must be met 
and overcome before this ideal can be 
realized even the layman can see, yet the 
goal is a worthy one and the legal and 
technical problems involved ought to yield 
to an enlightened public conscience. De- 
mocracy is still in an experimental stage; 
unless it is accompanied by education it is 
doomed. To secure a general diffusion of 
knowledge the favored district must help 
the less fortunate locality. If a small per- 
centage of the congested wealth of the 
urban centers could be judiciously employed 
to eke out the inadequate funds of the 
sparsely settled rural community, would 
not the cities themselves be fully repaid in 
the end? Let no one charge Kentuckians 
with lack of vision or indifference to an 
ideal. Matthew Arnold once said of a 
famous Greek poet that “‘he saw life steadily 
and saw it whole’. Let Kentucky face her 
educational problem in this spirit and 
success is assured. 

E. B. Fow.er, 
Professor of English, University of Louisville. 


“AN EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


The result of the campaign for ‘‘An 
Equal Educational Opportunity for Every 
Kentucky Child,’’ must be determined by 
the efforts and devotion of the educational 
forces of the commonwealth, as a united 
body. The realization of this ideal must 
come from within the ranks. There is a 
challenge for one great united effort on the 
part of our educational leaders and teachers 
to bridge the gulf of unequal educational 
advantages of the childhood of the State. 
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Any program to raise the educational 
standards must be one of unity of effort. 


The people in the most backward 
districts are hungering for an education for 
their children. They have great faith in 
an education to better their condition. 
The interest in the less fortunate regions 
should be measured by their needs. There 
should be an unselfish devotion to the needs 
of childhood, regardless of their location. 
The education of the children of one part 
of the State is just as essential to the wel- 
fare of the commonwealth as another. 
Every child in this great free land of ours 
has a right to be educated. 


Our educational forces should not be 
satisfied with anything less than ‘Equal 
Educational Advantages for Every Ken- 
tucky Child.” 

GERTIE M. LINDSEY, 
Superintendent Edmonson County. 


“An EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For EverRY KENTUCKY CHILD” 


“The sum of one’s happiness cannot be 
obtained by subtracting from others, and 
the way to multiply the value of one’s 
possessions is to divide them with others, 
especially with those in need.” 


Not my words. I found them some- 
where. By no means a new thought. 
Great thoughts are rarely wholly new. 
But the dress is attractive. Just a gem 
culled from the experience of the ages. It 
was prompted by and is the outgrowth of a 
lot of living together. Social contacts. 
What lessons they teach us. A member 
of a racial clan in the days of the German 
barbarians might not have been able to 
understand our present-day social order. 
His interests centered in his clan. Perhaps 
our interests, in their final analysis, still 
center in our clans. But surely our clan- 
nishness is not so narrow as to exclude any 
child who calls himself a Kentuckian. 


“An Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Every Kentucky Child.’’ Surely we are 
not so blind as to fail to see that the 
advancement of our State depends upon 
the proper training of its entire future 
citizenship. It’s a challenge to you and 


to me, to every true Kentuckian. We 
dare not fail to heed its call. 


W. C. JETTON, 
Tilghman High School, Paducah. 


“An EQuAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


The future of Kentucky depends upon 
educated citizens. Citizens that have 
instilled in them the great principles of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. Democ- 
racy, the foundation of our great nation, 
is based upon these principles and demands 
that in the administration of public affairs 
they be observed. One of these cannot 
be violated without seriously endanger- 
ing the others. That all men are free and 
have the right to equal opportunities has 
been established as a principle of govern- 
ment, but is not practiced. 


Kentucky has permitted an unequal 
development in the educational oppor- 
tunities of her school children which should 
not exist. Should a child be discriminated 
against because of the community in which 
he is reared? Do the children of one com- 
munity deserve better opportunities than 
are given those of another? Such condi- 
tions should not exist, and the great move- 
ment to give every Kentucky child an equal 
opportunity is worthy of commendation 
and hearty support by every true citizen of 
out great commonwealth. 


The advantages of a_ well-equipped 
building, a well-balanced curriculum, and a 
well-trained teacher should be the birth- 
right of every Kentucky child. By these 
our rank among the states of the Union will 
be raised, and a more democratic spirit 
exist among our people. 


W. T. McGraw, 
Principal Sturgis High School. 





“An EQuaL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


What should I say about equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all Kentucky 
children? Of course, we all know the thing 
is, strictly speaking, impossible. But im- 
proved conditions—assuredly, yes! 


How? 
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Announcing — it 
K. E. A. HEADQUARTERS fe 
inci 
We will have our headquarters at the Kentucky Hotel and thir 
invite all former students and friends to visit us there. mu! 
The annual Georgetown College banquet will be held at of | 
the Seelbach Hotel, Thursday, April 21, at 6 o’clock. tuck 
3. 
1927 SUMMER SESSION a 
The Fifth Annual Summer Session will open June 14, and - 
will end on August 12. AN A.M. DEGREE IN EDU- ae 
CATION WILL BE OFFERED BEGINNING WITH 
THIS SESSION. 4, 
Work will be offered in ten college departments. SUFFI- (See 
CIENT CREDIT CAN BE EARNED DURING THE sIpp 
SESSION TO MEET THE CERTIFICATION. RE- g 
QUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS. All information for : 
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+ All rooms at reasonable rates with circulating a) righ 
+ ice water and baths. a] - 
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+ where all activities will center. #P bes 
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1. Redistribution of State school funds 
ona basis of local needs. (This means con- 
stitutional amendment. Well, let’s get 
busy then and amend it.) 


2. County-wide administration of schools 
including all cities except first, second, and 
third classes. (One hundred wealthy com- 
munities will object to this. Selfish citizens 
of Main street, not loyal-hearted Ken- 
tuckians. ) 


3. Consolidation of schools and free 
transportation of pupils. (A thousand 
fossilized communities will rage over the 
Joss of the ‘‘little red schoolhouse.” Let 
’em rage.) 


4. A State aid school building program. 
(See North Carolina progress and Missis- 
sippi enterprise, then fall in.) 


5. One taxing rate for the entire State 
for school purposes. (Fix the lower limit 
at $1.00 and the sky as the upper limit.) 


6. None but trained teachers eligible for 
certification. (Let those without training 
get in training, or get out.) 


If we are all willing to work on a program 
of this kind, and make some sacrifices for it, 
we might soon cease to be ashamed of Ken- 
tucky’s educational showing before the 
world. 

D. W. BrIDGEs, 
Ft. Thomas Schools. 


“An EQuAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


There was a time when every man de- 
fended his own rights and administered 
punishment for his own wrongs. That 
time has passed. Government was estab- 
lished which assumed the duty of protect- 
ing rights and administering justice. But 
for a long time the laws did not apply to 
all citizens in the same way. Certain 
rights were reserved for the rich and noble 
and denied to the people. The penalty 
for a violation of the law depended upon 
the rank or station of the offender. A 
peasant would be put to death for a viola- 
tion of the game laws, while an earl would 
be subjected to a mere fine for murdering 
a yeoman. That time has passed. The 
State recognizes its duty to give all of its 
citizens equal protection under the law 


and an equal opportunity to obtain justice 
in the courts. It recognizes that lawless- 
ness or injustice in any section of the State 
is harmful to the commonwealth as a whole. 
The strong arm of the law backed by the 
State’s militia guarantees equal protection 
to the poorest and humblest of her citizens. 


Time was when each parent assumed the 
entire responsibility for the education of 
his child. That time has passed. The 
State has recognized its obligation to 
furnish some educational opportunity to 
every child within its borders. As yet, 
however, it has not offered equal oppor- 
tunities. To those that have much, much 
is given; to those that have little, little is 
given. It is inconceivable that this injus- 
tice was planned with a full knowledge of 
the facts. At first a per capita distribution 
of state funds seemed to be a fair distribu- 
tion. The defects and unfairnesses of the 
system had not then been demonstrated. 
They have been demonstrated now. A 
lack of educational opportunity in any 
section of the State affects the welfare of 
the entire commonwealth. The time must 
come when an equal opportunity will be 
given to every child in the State regardless 
of his place of residence. 


Then let us pray that come it may 
As come it will for a’that 
That in our State we'll educate 
The country lad and a’that 
For rich or poor, Kentucky o’er 
A child’s a child for a’that. 

J. R. RosBinson, 

Eastern Teachers College. 


“AN EQuAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


Why should every child in Kentucky 
receive, as far as possible, an equal oppor- 
tunity in education? In the first place, 
every child in Kentucky is a potential ruler 
or leader, and as such he should he given 
the heritage which the principles of a 
democracy are supposed to offer him. That 
is to say, he should find the way open to 
add to his natural endowment whatever of 
education the State and the nation can con- 
tribute to help fit him to lead or rule. If he 
is denied this opportunity, his legitimate 
heritage is withheld. Every part of the 
State should bear its part of responsibility 
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in leadership, and every part must likewise 
have a right to enjoy its heritage. All 
parts must accordingly have their educa- 
tional opportunity. Otherwise there must 
result either unfairness or incompetence 
in governmental administration. Again, 
the safety of State and nation depends upon 
a properly educated citizenship generally, 
of those who rule and lead indirectly 
through their influence and suffrage as well 
as of those who rule and lead directly. 
And by proper education I mean guidance 
of growth in matters spiritual as well as 
intellectual. Citizens must know how to 
choose wisely and must have the conscience 
and will to choose wisely. One of our great 
Americans, William James, has said that 
the best thing education can do for you is 
to‘ help you to know a good man when you 
see him.”’ It is the duty of the whole State 
to see that every child, rich and poor, black 
and white, native and foreign born, gets at 
least his opportunity in this respect. This 
way, and this way only, safety lies. 


W. B. JONEs, 
Professor of English, Georgetown College. 





“An EQuAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


Civilization is built on enlightenment 
and a civilization survives on an extension 
of this enlightenment to the remotest parts 
of the land. An opportunity for the best 
in education is the inherited right of every 
Kentucky child; inherited from the fore- 
fathers who bought our vaunted freedom 
with their life blood and wrested this fair 
land from the wily and treacherous Indian. 

Kentucky children do not have equal 
opportunities. Do Kentucky parents care? 
This is the crux of the whole situation. A 
program of education along this line must 
be waged before we can adjust the unequal 
opportunities of the children. 

R. T. WHITTINGHILL, 
Hazard City Schools. 





“An EQuaL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


An inequality of physical vigor and 
mental ability begins at birth. No two 
children are cast in the same mold; on 
two respond equally to the same training 








Around and Across 
AMERICA 


Havana, Panama Canal, 
California, The Rockies 


Through the stupendous Panama 
Canal via Havana toCalifornia onlarg- 
est and fastest ships in the service. 
Home across the continent by rail 
with choice of routes with stop-overs. 


$350 (summerrate) covers First Class 
accommodation, meals, etc., on 
. steamer and rail fare across the con- 
— tat — tinent. Regular fortnightly sailings, 


GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive-ex- 
pense Round TripTour to California. 
Westward byrailin early July (choice 
of northern or southern routes) and 
return on S.S. Mongolia arrivin 
New York August 10. $635 fo 
cluding a@// meals, sightseeing and 
maintenance expenses en route to 
and from California. 


Apply for booklets. State whether in- 
terested in Golden Tour, regular ser- 
vice or both. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


| International Mercantile Marine Co. 


R. H. Sutcliffe, Mgr., National City Bank Bidg., 1951 East 
| 6th St., Cleveland, or your own steamship agent 


PANAMA CANAL 
































andenvironment. Hence, a different oppor- 
tunity may be more imperative than an 
equal opportunity. 

A soul hungering for more life will either 
find a way, or make one, to obtain it. Much 
must be left for the eager individual to 
initiate and do. It is questionable whether 
a modern college education would have 
helped Clay, Lincoln, Garfield and other 
leaders in America to a full self-realization. 
We do know that the hardships of the 
pioneer border produced most of our great 
leaders. 

Education is achieved. It cannot be 
bought by the rich nor thrust upon the 
indifferent. If there is a real man in a boy 
he will get out in spite of obstacles. 

Certainly every aspiring soul should have 
an opportunity to develop, but the number 
of dollars spent per capita will not neces- 
sarily provide an equal educational oppor- 
tunity, unless it likewise provides for each 
community and each child in it a different 
opportunity to develop according to com- 
munity and individual needs. 

It is not wise to try to confer a college 
education upon the masses. The first duty 
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of the State is to provide ample opportuni- 
ty for every child to obtain an elementary 
and secondary education suited to his needs. 
After that, those whose further education 
is worth while will lift the latch and force 
the way to higher learning. 


T. C. CHERRY, 
Superintendent, Bowling Green Schools. 


“An EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
For Every KENTUCKY CHILD” 


Too long indeed education has been 
clothed in a philosophy of words. No sane- 
minded person would disparage or minimize 
in the least the contributions of the great 
educational reformers and_ philosophers. 
The glory of Plato and Aristotle shall never 
depart from the realms of world thought, 
but the shadows of the past are hardly 
suficient to feed the vigorous, buoyant 
youth of today. We need daily strength 
for daily needs and I may say we need 
immediate strength for immediate needs. 
We need a form of educational yeast that 
will leaven and satisfy the hunger of 
the thousands of Kentucky’s youths who 
are begging for the bread of knowledge. 
The banquet table is prepared; the feast is 
spread; the multitudes of children are 
pressing on. But alas! there are not 
enough chairs to go around. There is not 
an equal educational opportunity for every 
Kentucky child. How may this oppor- 
tunity be realized? 


I wish to re-emphasize only three very 
antiquated, but by no means  over- 
practiced or worn-out suggestions. First, 
we need better-trained teachers—teachers 
who are trained for capable leadership 
and whose very lives will enrich and 
strengthen the character of childhood— 
teachers whose souls are burdened for the 
welfare of young lives—teachers who, 
Within their own hearts have dedicated 
every pulse-beat to the quickening of the 
lives of Kentucky’s children. This great 
work, in a large measure, is left to our 
colleges and normal schools. 


Secondly, in order to have equal oppor- 
tunity for every Kentucky child, we must 
have better-paid teachers—teachers whose 
salaries are commensurate with their 
training. This will enable them to enter 
the profession and remain in it for the 











George Peabody 
College For Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 


First Term . . June 13-July 21 
Second Term . July 22-August 31 


OFFERS 


Thirty specific curricula with more than three hun- 
dred academic and professional courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy, for the training of teachers and 
professional leaders, 

Requirements for these degrees are set forth fully in 
the annual catalog. If interested, address the Registrar. 























interests of childhood. Too long indeed, 
the leaders of our children have been mere 
“birds of passage,’’ forced to dress shabbily 
and with scarcely enough to live half-way 
comfortably. It is high time to realize in 
educational circles that molders of charac- 
ter are as important as molders of brick 
and clay. Yet, in many cases, we pay our 
bricklayers many times more than our 
teachers. 


In the third place, in order to have equal 
educational opportunity for every Ken- 
tucky child, we must have better school 
buildings; not necessarily more buildings, 
but in many cases fewer and of a better 
type—buildings which will reflect honor 
upon the childhood of our great common- 
wealth. The little red schoolhouse has 
made a great portion of our educational 
history. Let’s reverence it, but not expect 
it to be adequate to the greater needs of 
today. There is no reason why every 
rural community in the State should not 
have a splendid school building and the best 
equipment, manned by teachers who are 
teachers by profession rather than by name. 


Better-trained teachers, better-paid 
teachers, a better type of school buildings— 
these are a few of the things that will bring 
equal educational opportunity to every 
Kentucky child and will enable our great 
commonwealth to press down, not only 
upon the brow of childhood, but upon the 
brow of a future citizenship, an educational 
crown, the memory of which will ever 
linger in the hearts of the people of 
Kentucky. 


(This excellent communication was sent in 
unsigned. If its author will indicate his 
identity credit will be given—The Editor.) 
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4 Important Fe 
Advanced Models 
Give High Schools 
1 Hygienically Correct 


Properly designed back support. 
Seats not too high or too deep 
(front to back). All fatigue 
eliminated by avoiding harmful 
strains and pressures. Greater 
comfort. ood posture made 
certain. Conducive to vigor, 
permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 


Light in weight. Smooth, fric- 
tionless floor contact. Builtin 
one unit. Only 4 points of con- 
tact with floor as compared with 
8 points in usual equipment. 
40% less floor space required 
than tables and chairs. Ample 
kneespace underneath top. Per- 
fectly balanced—can not tip. 
Ball glides on legs of solid mill- 
ed steel. Easy moving without 
wear on floor. Suitable for ef- 
fective group study and recita- 
tion. Permit better lighting ar- 
rangements. Ideal for socialized 
activities without sacrificing or- 
derliness and efficiency. 

3 Adjustability 
Adjustable for any height. Spe- 
cially adaptable for high schools. 
All leg dangling eliminated. 
Both desk and seat adjustable. 
Slouchy positions become un- 
comfortable. Adjustments are 
simple and can not be manipu- 
lated by pupils. 


4 Swivel Seat 


Permits of ease, quietness and 
orderlinessin entering and leav- 
ing seat. iding, crowding, 
bumping of knees eliminated. 
Seat may be turned away from 
glare to any effective light. 
Makes possible facing teacher 
or blackboard without sacrific- 
ing erect normal posture or back 
support of chair. Helpful for 
socialization. Silent, velvety 
movement. Cushioned —_ 
Nothing to work loose... noth- 
ing to deteriorate. 
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Se adh, 
Highs 


FREE 
Special Seating for 
High Schools 

A handy book to guide you in 
selecting proper seating for high 
schools. Free to superintend- 
ents, principals and all buyers 
of school seats. 








Adjustable 
Universal 
No. 134 











Years of service and experience alone mean little. But 
when translated in terms of a half century of vigorous 
growth and application to school seating, they point to 
perfection in every model. Superior performance. Com- 
plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 


This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experi- 
ment and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confi- 
dence. A reputation which concedes the “American” 
organization leadership in high school seating. 


High School Advisory Service Free x 
The ‘‘American” organization maintains a Research Department and 
Advisory Service forthe benefit of those who are confronted with seating 
problems. Without obligation to you they will be glad to submit seat- 
Jing layouts and make recommendations for maximum seating efficiency. 


American Seating Company 7 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


53 Distributors 
THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO TOU | 
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Americar! Models 
Meet High School Needs Zxactly 
T 


satisfaction always have been synonymous. Now, 
two advanced “American” models assure the same degree 
of satisfaction for High School use. Perhaps more im- 
portant to buyers of school seats is the organization be- 
hind those models. 


HE “American” mark on school seats, and seating 
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Chicago, Illinois 








Recognized Authorities in High School Seating. 
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311 West Main Street 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


State Distributors 


Louisville, Ky. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
SCHOOLS 


Honor ROLL 


Membership dues have been received in 
the Secretary’s office for one hundred 
per cent of the teachers employed in the 
following schools representing county, city 
and graded systems. Superintendents are 
urged to redeem pledges as soon as 
convenient by forwarding to the Secretary’s 
office the membership dues. All schools 
remitting dues for one hundred per cent of 
the teachers employed will be published in 
the JOURNAL under the caption one hundred 
per cent schools. An attractive certificate 
issued by the Association will be mailed to 
all schools who actually enroll their 
teachers on one hundred per cent basis. 








Courty Superintendent 
Jessamine H. C. Burnette 
ES ee eee eee L. C. Caldwell 
Marshall Pa pte el Nr Roy O. Chumbler 
I a 2 Po oh ccceen teense Wm. Watkins 
MR cg ng Iva Z. Anderson 
_ oan a far Sec Sea ae eee G. Louis Hume 

Soe ee REE eae Rey eee W. T. McClain 
MeCracken BA Nae oie vi Clarence H. Gentry 
Henderson............... N. O. Kimbler 
TIRE ERO eet os o8 fos cnc eg he, M. C. Hughes 
CSL CU SE SE reese ae Reeders: N. J. Parsons 
(OES 2a eee eran e mere e ets) R. I. Glover 
" /daaeepemmemeenaete ..Marshall Norton 
eres .L. B. Hammack 
CAL 75 | gE Renaeerecennintee Robert E. Traylor 
| ee eae rene ates V. W. Wallis 







APOE ron serene Robert J. Nichel 
Mrs. Mallie H. Green 
vecseeeeeee--fie M. Shelton 
Mamie W. Scott 
Anna L. Bertram 








. Payne 

Bed Ri ced et Ne ek Gertie M. grand 
eee ie erie mommy McCoy 

Mrs. oa A. Jones 

TS bir ae een Nae V. W. Wallis 
RPOIARS Scot! eer eta Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
Co ee are ..W. S. Clarke 
 ————————— a 
I emaeMNReIR Totty 
2 So eS SOR eee en ELEN D. G. Bullock 
Cont | ae See aint sy J. W. Reiley 
Ch ae Clyde D. Lester 
ET ier eee eee T. M. Lewis 
RODETISON.........c.<:c<----.-0--:--- ..May E. Neal 
Washington. zsyutes weeeRenay J “F. McWhorter 
Bullitt... MOO RG RE BAe: ......O. L. Roby 
ORR ARN Ne Baxter Bledsoe 
fo ee Orie P. Gruelle 
Cu bye EOS eS eb L. E. Meece 
Daviess, ....J. W. Snyder 
Ohio......... Le Gs eee neh ..O. L. Shultz 
Leslie... CE rea Ruth. R. Roark 
Knox. W. W. Evans 
Gallatin... PE AO EN Mrs. Joe Smith 
Ce) eae ey Clay Tharp 






































Logan R. N. Beauchamp 
| 5a eee eee N. C. Napier 
Grit enG elon oe iene esceccdcdndeeaee Fred McDowell 
Montgomery.....................-.-.-- Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
> aa anreanen By, -Mattie Dalton 
[UP Ce oe ers Anna L. Bertram 
i CES SC CCS Ae a a Ne Dock Jordon 
Oldham... stitch eee =e W. Self 
NR RRCRE ERIS 20 Slo, coh a co Sane. tn oe M. Lewis 
Bath.... BAD as A nla ace teas eo AW. Kincaid 
Owsley... ESOS at ee Oh ees ae ee ere A. J. Creech 
Oldham... eet ae is W. Selph 
ni me M. McVey 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Frankfort J. W. Ireland 
Georgetown......... J. W. Lancaster 
Dc 0 cy ee C. A. Stokes 
Princeton Everett Howton 
1 G10 (0 (=| 0°) 0 ce J. W. Bradner 
Somerset............----.... R. E. Hill 
Carrollton Paul B. Boyd 
Owensboro. J. L. Foust 
Glendale ee J. M. F. Hays 
Hodgenville Graded School and 

County _ Schools, Neal A. Ranson 
Slaughtersville High School.......... Edmund Noland 
Rockport Graded School....................-.---0-- Wm. Harris 
Cumberland High School and Elkhorn 

City Schools W. B. Ward 
McAfee High School.....................---00 00+ Lucile Sharpe 
Ursuline Academy Sister M. Dolorosa 
Memorial Consolidated School.......... J. Stark Davis 
Mt. Eden Graded School..................-..--- Harold Reed 
Benton Graded School................ H. W. Whittenburg 
Washington High School..................... Allilee King 


Caneyville Graded High School........ J. L. Pilkenton 
Dover School Cora Pflaumer 

















Mayslick Consolidated School................... G. Young 
Morganfield City Schools............1.--0-0-0---+ TE. O; Hall 
Mayfield City Schools.............0....... K. R. Patterson 
George H. Tingley School, 
eh arr Mrs. Sallie J. Snyder 
Chicago School....................++++ Sister — Sheeran 
Vanceburg W. Glasgow 
Beechmont High School......................-- AN S. Bowman 
Beaver Dam Graded School................ Warren Peyton 
[ESA aa Peer C. T. Canon 
Moransburg School..................-+----+-++ on Martin 
Fordsville Graded and High School...... es Owen 
Vine Grove High School S. G. Boyd 
Benton Public School.................... H. W. ‘Whittenburg 
Prestonsburg Graded School................ T. J. Currey 
Sardis Consolidated School................ W. R: Chandler 
Centre College Faculty................... C. G. Crooks, 
Acting President 
McFerran School, Louisville Elise Weibel 
Burdine Davis Fields 





Orangeburg Consolidated School.....Ercel R. Fryer 
Owingsville Graded and High School..C. F. Martin 
Salem Graded School...................----0 E. B. McClure 
West Point Graded School ; 

Bethel Academy. G. B. Burkholder 

















Burgin W. M. Wesley 
Clay J. Elmer Weldon 
McRoberts light Schooh. <5. 2. sss... Eek. eRe 
Dunham Graded School H. Cox 
Minerva Consolidated School................ E. E Allison 


Irvington Graded and High School....George S. Ditto 


Holy Rosary Academy, 
"Coal Sister M. Michael 
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Center High School R. W. Clark 
Tompkinsville Graded High School....L. « Rudolph 
Rochester Graded School.................... J. Carson Gary 
Pleasant Ridge Graded and 

JO oS J. W. Clarke, Jr. 
Faculty, Murray State Normal 

a: Rainey T. Wells, President 


Union Graded and High School........ = L. Harrison 
Lawrenceburg has. O. Ryan 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisv ‘ile’ “Adelaite Seekamp 























Jy Ol OS eee: H. A. Babb 
Louisville & : Jefferson County 

(Ciidven’s Home....................-....-.. H. V. Bastin 
Soro 7) eee Elmer Hinkle 
McFerran School, Louisville................ Elise oe 
Jenkins Graded and High School............ 1.4. 
Perryville High School... W. P. oor 
Ll eee O. B. Dabney 
Eighth District School, Covington..........J. H. Craven 
Stk Se ere W. L. Matthews 
Department of Education, 

SPS 1, | eee eames McHenry Rhoads 
Sparta fligh School._..........................--! G. A. Neikirk 
RM eo Lee Rey comee 
CS) Co Ae eee eee eee P. Curry 
Scho hj) 7 | Se eee * G. Wesley 
Uo co Seer W. B. Cartnell 
Tollesboro High School.................. C. E. Turnipseed 
Leitchfield Foeman Rudd 
Barret Manual Training High School, 

Henderson .T. B. Sporing 
Junior High School, Henderson................ Wm. Aton 


Center Street School, Henderson........ W. W. Agnew 
Jefferson School, Henderson — Mrs. A. B. Coffey 
Seventh Street School, Henderson........ Ellen Young 
Audubon School Letcher Utley 

















Henderson C. E. Dudley 
JUD | ee John C. Pirtle 
Hazard R. T. Whittinghill 
Parksville High School........................ David Brooks 
Hitchins Graded School................ Herman Horton 
Florence High School A. M. Yealey 
Livermore Graded & High School............ L. V. Burge 


Trimble County High School & Bedford 

Graded School J. B. Davidson 
Red Bird High School, Beverly............ E. M. Miller 
Fort Thomas ...D. W. Bridges 
Nazareth Junior College............ Sister M. Ingatius 
Eubank High & Grade School............ Clarence Adams 
Jefferson Davis Junior High School, 

Lexington N. Isabel Schmidt 
Woodleigh Consolidated School.......... Geo. L. Evans 
Corbin City Schools A. 

Scottsville Graded & High School........ N. D. ‘Bryant 


Executives State Y. M. C. A., Woodleigh 


























Consolidated School................ George L. Evans 
Cloverport Public Schools........................ R. F. Peters 
Williamsburg Public Schools................ E. T. Mackey 
Kuttawa Public Schools........ Meredith G. Carpenter 
Harrodsburg Public Schools................ A. K. McKemie 
Cynthiana City Schools........................ J. W. Brooker 
Dawson Springs Public Schools........ Judson Jenkins 
Louisville Male High School............ J. B. Carpenter 
New Castle School........................ J. Arthur Mitchell 
Central City. Tim Meinschein 
Lancaster Grade School R. F. Judd 
Central Park High School................ J. B. Holloway 
Fulton Public Schools..................... Vest C. Myers 
Corbin City Schools A. R. Evans 
Magnolia School L. L. Hudson 
Bowling Green City Schools...................- T. C. Cherry 


la. 





Summer Session 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Education 
June 27 to August 20, 1927 
rt 


Specialized curricula offered to prepare for 
the following positions: 

High School Subject Teachers. 

School Superintendents. 


Elementary School Principals and Super- 
visors. 


High School Principals. 

School Psychologists, Deans, Counsellors. 
All work credited toward standard degrees 
Lakeside campus. Unusual facilities 
nm 
For full information, address Dean John E, 


Stout, 106 School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 














Lebanon Junction Public 


ROMERO oo Ba Roscoe L. — 
Hikes Graded School... RenCennr enn (Pe Hays 
Stanford Schools....... Se ee O. cana 


Upper Fulton Street School........... Nettie L. Laufer 


Edmonton Graded School... ...W. B. Kerr 
Rirann eCO ccee O. Warren 
Dixon Graded School... R. Ww Batsel, Jr. 
Taylorsville Graded and > 

High School Guy G. Nichols 





Buffalo Graded and High School... 
Owenton Graded Schools.................... 
Stears Graded School 


a A. Howard 
. W. Puckett 
so B. Sibley 




















Pineville City Schools....................-...-- W. M. Wilson 
St. Anne Academy............................Mother M. Lucy 
Munfordville Grade and High womnies H. R. Riley 
Ravenna Graded School......................../ A. C. Duncan 
Hartford Graded and High School... W. C. Shultz 
Main Building Highland Park School....Nell Warden 
ESR UITIOT SSROON ooo ts a Socheccceoeace ee C. V. Lucy 
Richmond City Schools.........-..------- W. F. O'Donnell 
Eddyville High and Grade School........ R. L. Sisson 
Hindman Settlement School.................. J. F. Smith 
Lewisburg Consolidated School........ W. B. Dampier 
Nazareth Junior College................ Sister M. Ignatius 
Sturgis City School Fred Shultz 
Greenville C. H. Jaggers 
Earlington A. P. Prather 
CIS CO Sat ee in oe re R. A. Palmore 


Do you know tuat $0.60 out of every 
$2.08 of taxation is used for public school 


purposes? 
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Teachers and High School Graduates ~~ 
Attend Summer School~~ 
Prepare for Business Positions 
and Commercial Teaching 


The SOUTHERN BROS. FUGAZZI SCHOOL OF BUSINESS at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is now forming new classes for their summer school and announces an advanced 
opening date for enrollment of students to begin in the fall term. From the present 
outlook the matriculation of students for the summer and fall terms at this school will be 
unusually heavy and all teachers and high school graduates are requested to make their 
application at the earliest possible date, addressing communication to the registrar of 
the school. 

This school is fully accredited by the National Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools and offers the following standard accredited courses: 


Complete Secretarial Special Stenographic 
Teacher Training Bookkeeping and Typing 
Regular Business Training Special Accounting 


If you are planning to discontinue your teaching work and desire to enter the business 
field, or if you are already a teacher and wish to increase your earning power by your 
ability to teach commercial subjects, the Southern Bros. Fugazzi School can prepare you 
in the shortest possible time for this work and at a comparatively low cost. 
The Southern Bros. Fugazzi School of Business at Lexington, Kentucky, is a growing 
institution. During the past ten years it has increased from six students to an annual 
enrollment of over 400 students, and from present indications the summer and fall of 
1927 will reach a total enrollment far beyond any previous record in the school’s history. 
All school buildings have just been remodeled and additional space has been added 
to the class rooms. These changes were made in accordance with the school’s policy 
to, at all times, keep pace with the “March of Progress” in modern equipment and 
efficient methods. It is now one of the South’s best equipped and most progressive 
commercial schools. 
It has cost the ‘“Fugazzi School” many thousands of dollars 
and many years time to build its enviable reputation. It is 
well-known throughout Kentucky and adjoining states for its 
thorough methods, efficiency and earnestness of purpose in 
preparing many of its students to become teachers of com- 
mercial subjects, as well as educating others for the Business 
Profession. 
Mr. H. B. Southern, president of the school, is a man of 
wide experience extending over a period of more than thirty 
vears; twenty-eight years of which time he has given to busi- 
ness college work, educating, helping and advising thousands 
of young men and women with whom he has come in contact. 
The benefit of these years of experience is passed on to each 
student when he enters the Southern Bros, Fugazzi School, 
and we feel that the young man or woman who is considering 
“Business” as a vocation, can do no better than to communi- 
cate with this school, with the objective—to secure a thor- 
ough commercial training and be introduced to opportunities 
in the Business Field. 

H. B. SOUTHERN The school maintains its own Free Employment Department 
President and General Manager for the benefit of its graduates. 





Write for details and free information TODAY. 


Southern Bros. Fugazzi School of Business, Inc. 
122 N. UPPER ST., LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Home Study Courses Given 
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A Hearty Welcome Is Extended 


To All K. E. A. Visitors 
By 


Central School Supply Co. 


During your stay in Louisville, we invite 
you to make CENTRAL SCHOOL SUP- 
PLY COMPANY your HEADQUAR- 
TERS, and offer you the personal service 
of our organization. If we can serve you 


in any way, please feel free to call on us. 


We will have many articles of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE and EQUIPMENT that 
will be of interest to you—VISIT OUR 
BOOTHS at The K. E. A. COMMER- 
CIAL EXHIBIT—we will be expecting 


you. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 
“Everything for the School’’ 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


‘** Kentucky’s Own School Supply House’’ 
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